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School Anais: 

YE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Elmhurst (Chtesgo), Ill., recommends 

Professors, Specialists, and Teachers for all depart- 

ments of instruction. ie chao te to colleges and schools. 
Best service guaranteed, Correspondence solicited. 


Address C, J. A BERT, Manager, 
E imhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH. 
4: ot Agency oe From Teachers. 


Governesses, etc., Colleges, Schools, and 


Fam es. A to 
mil oly Mrs. M. J. Youne-FULToN. 
___ #3 Union Square, New York. _ 
WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., = bai ga yo = eo. T. sa ‘and aoe uth 
ri treet. 8 Angeles. e 1D 
y = free. EVER: me © Bee avo. ‘< 





od NE WA MERICAN TEA CHERS’ 
ency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
ia ation near ~ centre of population of the 
U.8. Apply to . B. Rueeies, Manager, 
Room ¢ C, Ps Palace Hotei Building, Cincinnati, O. 


qa RICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families. MiniaM CoYRIERE, 

150 th Av.. cor. 20th 8t.. N. ¥. 








“‘CCHERMERHORN'’S TE A CHE RS" 
mney. Oldest and best pen in U. 
Established 1855. wi. _— dasa Bt “N.Y. 








—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to Moses RUE Buown, M. Buc Boscon, 


GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 

















from which the excess of oll 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 





and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than ons 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
as well as for persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
_W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Washington, 817 Market ‘Space. ate 
NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
ST € 
GERMAN SCIENCE READER, By Pro’. J. H. Gore of 
Cotumbian Universitv, D.C. Price, 75 cents. 
MODLERN FRENCH LYRICS. Edited’ by Prof. B. L. 
Johns Hopkins University. Price, 70 cents. 
‘* The paper, press work and binding are above re- 
pee awh. One turns with hy to the fair, legible 


ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
a KNABE & CO., 
UT: 
GOETHE’S HERM ANN. UND. DOROTHEA, Edited by 
Bowen, Ohio State University. Price, 60 cents 
etters 4 or issues, Journal Education, 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
PIANOFORTES 
New York. 
22 and ne r. ‘Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Prof. Hewett of Corneil. Price, 90 cents. 
VICTOR HUGO'S HERNANI ‘Edited by Prof. Matzke, 
. HEATH & ¢ Cc 0. = ¥s Somerset St., Boston. 





Q, The Remington 
ebinel ‘Standard Typewriter 


D/O | 
Conttialll ASC oe 


Wyckoff, Seamtans cr Benead vf 
Autumn Styles. | 327 wager New York. 
Garments and Suits. | —— 


Lendon and Paris-Made Tailor Suits, | 
Street and Visiting Suits to order, 
Ball and Wedding D> CSSES. | 
Wraps, Capes, and Circulars. | é 
FUR-TRIMMED 
Sacques and Cloaks. 


FURS. 

SABLE, OTTER, PERSIAN LAMB, fully teste 

Seal and other Skins specially selected, | constantly added to this famous 
FEATHER BOAS. | machine. 

SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


"| Broad HX 19th dt. AND PRICE LIST OF OUR “ PARAGON" 











| Is to-day, as it ever has been, 
ithe Le ‘ading lypewriter Care- 
! 
‘ 


improvements are 





rYPEWRI! RK RIBPONS 


_ Americana. Nag og et et treme 


WED HUNIrMREY, oie 


NEW YORK. 





HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phos sphites, 


From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is nal at 2 
only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and veseulie tissue, 
conceded by scientists the most powerful restorer of the vital forces. Especially 
recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all forms of Mental 
and Nervous Disease. Invaluable in Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of 
Consumption, 


Pamphlet with testimonials free, For sale by druggists, 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y, Ay 
There are numerous imitations and substitutes, e 
None ge nuine without this : signature printed on the label UF 


IN COLLEGE SERIES De ISHED. AUTHOR SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
The Prometheus Bound of Aes- PURLISHERS, 


CHYLUS, with the Fragments of the Prometheu 
Loosed. With Introuuction and Notes by oe 
WECKLEIS, Rector of the Maximilian Gymnasium 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


in Munich. Translated by Prof. F. b. Allen of Have now ready four new books 
Harvard University. Square 12mo., tin+ 17 Spages. OUTLINES POR THE STUDY OF ART. Ry Josern 
For eee. cloth, 61.40 paper, Glide. ine L. Anpor?, Providence. R. I, Price @1.59 
EVIVUSLY ISstUED: CECILIAN SERIES OF SIUDY AND SONG. Book 
Aeschines Rs Ctesiphon ("On the Crown’ MY a2 mixed voices. By J onxn W. Torts. ?rice 


(Richardson) Aristophanes, ( -m ids (Humphreys). 
Euripides, Bacchantes « "Be “ck with buripiues, iphive 
nia among the Taurianms (tiagg). Homer. int ox i 





THe. “Te ACHERS’ HANDBOOK OF SLOYD Price 


tion to the Language and Verse of Homer Seym« ; ) LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 8S. P. Meaps. Price 
Homer, iliad, Books 1.-11i. (Seymour). Homer, itiad S80 cents. 
Oks IV.-VI, (Seymour), Homer. Odyssey, OKs 


1.-1V. (Perrin). Priato, Apology and crite (Dyer) 
Plato, Gorgias (Lodge) Piato, Protagoras (Towle ’ 


- Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Sophocles, Autigome (\D Ooge Thucy. — hook | Cc owe . 
(Morris). Thucydides, Book V.( Fowler). wcyd des. FRE N H Ten Weeks at yourown! we, by 


Book Vil. (8m: ca). a Heil et ~ ca I, in (Manat). GERMAN: soak Rosenthal « Meisterachaft System 
.- (M3 usand i b he 

Hellenica, Books v VIL. Fdited a Cc. E. Bennett, usand ) All oiquiam, 

Professor of Classical Philology in Browr ity a each foreach language, become actua) pupils of Dr. Ros- 

G.NN & COMPANY. Publishers, hal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 


iS st nn _New York, and chi ago. ¥ ? wad to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


J ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ORIG2 75am Lene Toon, SBA NIGH 
) 50 per year ONARD SCOT MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 
PUB. Contly Edition. 04.50 per yeas saicsine tilts 198 SUMMER StREET + BOSTON ITAL 1AN 
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“It far outstrips in scope and character all other American dictionartes of the English language."—(C HRISTIAN INQUIRER 


¢ THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


FIRST VOLUME ISSUED, 1889. 


The completed work contains 500 more sea and 2000 more illustrations than were promised in the prospectus. Send ten 
cents (in stamps) for large, handsomely 


THE CENTURY CO., PUBLISHERS, 33 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BEGUN IN 1881. 











» 





LAST VOLUME NOW ON PRESS. 





illustrated, descriptive pamphlet, containing full size specimen pages, etc. Address 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
Will Publish October 28th: 


The Incarnation of the Son of 
God. 


The Bampton Lectures far 1891. By Principal 
CHARLES Gores, Editor of ‘Lux Mundi,’ 
8vo, $2.00, 

A reverent and devout presentation for the general 
reader of the doctrines of the divine incarnation. The 
discussion is marked by keen intellectual penetration, 
and among its most striking features are its modern- 
ness and freedom from speculative and dogmatic 
methods. 


Essays on English Literature. 


By i” SCHERER. 12mo, with portrait, 

Tnois volume contains the essays on English subjects 
—Shakespeare, George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Taine’s 
‘History of English Literature,’ Milton, Sterne, Words- 
worth, Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Endymion,’ and Carlyle— 
comprise‘ in the ‘ Etudes sur la littérature contemypo- 
raine’ of the late Edmond Scherer, after the death of 
Sainte-Beuve for many years at the head of French 
criticism, The translation is by George Saintsbury, 
who supplies also a critical introduction. 


Nature and Man in America. 


By Professor N. 8. SHALER. 12mo, $1.50, 


The influence upon man of physiographic condi- 
tions, especially in North America, and a forecast of 
future social and economic development through the 
effects of environment, form the subject of Prof. 
Shaler’s book, which is written in popular style and 
designed mainly for the general reader. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Lyra Heroica. 

A Book of Verse for Boys. Seected and ar- 
ranged by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
12mo, $1.25. 

A collection of the stirring and thrilling lyrics and 
baliads of English and American Literature from 
Shakespeare down to Rudyard Kipling, which espe 
cially appeal to youthful ardor and inspire enthusi- 
asm in young minds for what is noble, elevated, and 
heroic. 


On the Border with Crook. 


By Captain Jonn G. BourKE, U.S. A. Lilus- 
trated. Svo. $3 60. 

A Valuable and picturesque record of active army 
life on the frontier during the past twenty years. Cap- 
tain Bourke was on Crook’s staff, his warm personal 
friend, and familiar with his Indian policy, the re- 
markable success of which is here told. The work isa 
vivid picture not only of our wars with the Sioux and 
Apaches, but of the unique type, traditions, customs, 
and adventures of the ‘** border” which is now a thing 
of the past. 


The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 


The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry Viil. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 

This work is the ripe fruit of Mr. Froude’s later 
studiesin afield which he has made particularly his 
own. and is the result of the great amount of new ma- 
terial now accessible, which the author claims only 
confirms his well-known views. 


**His history remains a monument, and his fame as 
a writer of Engiish overtops that Son any other man of 
his time,”—G. W. Smalley in N. Y. Tribune, 


Patrick Henry: 


Life, Correspondence, and Sieeches. By WItL- 
LIAM WIirT HENRY. With portrait. Eleven 
hundred sets printed from type. 3 vols., 8vo, 
net $12.00. Vol. I. Now ready. 

These volumes form the authoritative and only 
complete biography of the great Revolutionary agita- 
tor and statesman. The work is the result of many 
years’ labor on the part of the author, Patrick Henry's 
grandson, and is based largely on documents and dita 
discovered and collected by him. The interest of the 
book is not merely biographical, however, but ex- 
tends to the *‘ times” of its subject, of which it gives 
a full and fresh history. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


\743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Books for Library Reference 
The Best Books. A _ Readers’ 


Guide to the choice of the Best Available 
Books in every department of Science, Art, 
and Literature (about 50,000 tities) down to 
1890, with the dates of the first and last edi- 
tions and the price, size, and publisher’s name 
of each book, Accompanied ty numerous 
Characterizations, Biographical Notes, ete, 
A contribution towards systematic Bibli- 
ography. By WiLLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised and much 
extended and improved, With very copious 
Author’s and Subject Indexes. Quarto, 1,100 
pages, cloth, $9.00 net; a few c pies inter- 
leaved, clotn, $13,50, net; stoutiy bound in 
half morocco, neat, net, $12.00, 


The whole work is divided into classes, each of 
which is subdivided into sections, systematically 
arranged, 

** Undoubtedly the most cons enient, accurate, 
and comprehensive work of the kind in the 
English language. The special student in any 
department of the arts and sciences can have no 
better guide to point out authorities and sources 
of information in his direct line of search, and 
delivers in libraries who waste their time in hunt- 
ing throughincomplete and imper ect catalogues 
will be saved hodrs of weary and oftentimes 
fruitless investigation, by reference to this 
volume,’’—Boston Transcript. 

** it would be difficult to exaggerate the use- 
fulness of this work, or to praise too Lighly the 
industry of the compiler. Turn to what subject 
we may. we find the best current books which 
the reader may consult, and the prices at which 
they are published.’’—London Spectator. 

. + The work is a marvel of patient 
industry, and the only wonder isthat one man 
should be able to accomplish so much.’’—Phiia- 
delphia Times. 


Proverbs and Phrases of All Ages 
By RoBERT CHRISTY. Ciassified by subjects 
and arranged alphabetically. Believed to be 
the most comprehensive and most convenient- 
ly arranged compilation in its department. 
Two volumes, large 12mo. hal leather, $5.00, 

** A hanasome book of reference with a good 
index. . . ‘he collection. will be found 
usetul. London Atheneum, 

**If Mr. Christy hus not, in his two interesting 
volumes, ‘exhausted the wisdom of every age 
and ianguage he bas at Jeast come nearer doing 
so than any previous gleaner in his special fie'd. 
The compiler is to be thanked for presenting his 
vast material classified and alphabetically ar- 
ranged,’’—Atlantic Monthly. 

* The book is a monument to the compiler’s 
industry, and deserves a pace in every library, 
public and private.’’—Evangelist. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign 
QUOTATIONS. By Jon» Devor HELTON. 
8vo, balf leather, giit top, $1.50, 

The distinctive feature of this compilation is 
the presentation of the English equivalents of 
the originals, together with extracts trom the 
writings of noted authors in which the quota- 
tions have been used, 

_ “Itisnot alone a good book of reference, but 

is entertaining reading. Anapt quotation often 

gives a sparkle toa sentence, and brings the long 
past in communication with the actual present.” 

—New York Times. 

* Especialiy valuable are those extracts from 
scholars, showing how the sentence has been 
used, and doubly valuable when the sentence it- 
self is ric hin meaning and elegant in its expres- 
sion.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

** The illustrative passages bear evidence of 
selection at first hand, for they cover a very 
wide range ana include not only passages from 
the classics cf England and America but others 
equally apt and striking from the magazines and 
the daily newspapers.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Names and their Meaning. A 
Book for the Curious, giving the deriva- 
tion and etymology of the names of Coun- 
tries, Creeds, Sects, Days and Months, Royal 
Surnames, London Districts, Streets and Ta- 
verns, Festivals, Sobriquets, ete, ete. Half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

**A book full of curious and scholarly in- 
formation.’’—The Scotsman, 


These books fand any current publications) will 
be sent by mail or express, paid, on receipt 
of price. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London. 





HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London, It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and ail the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing tous, Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house, Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices, 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Coliectors, 


187 PiccapiILty, Lonpon W. 


THE FORUM. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Politics and the Armies of Europe. 


Dangers to the Peace of Euro 
Prof. EDWARD A. FR PEMAN, 


The Armed Truce of the Powers. 
LIAM R. 1HAYER,. 
The Degradation of Sunieteanis Poli- 
tics. HERBERT WELSH. 
The Lobby Law in Massachusetts. 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 
English University Life for Women. 
ANNIE J. CLOUGH. 
(Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, Eng.) 
The Death of Poly amy in Utah. 
udge CHARLES S, ZANE, 
(Chief Justice of = Supreme Cuurt of Utah). 
The Profit of Good Country Roads. 
ISAAC B,. POTTER, 
(Secretary of the New York State Roads Improve- 
ment Assoctation). 
American Shipbuilding and Commer- 
cial Supremacy. 
CHARLES H. CRAMP. 
The Danger of the Farmers’ Ailiance. 
Senator JOHN T. MORGAN. 


Commercial Future of the Pacific States. 
WILLIAM L, MERRY, 
(Of the San Francisco Chumber of Commerce). 


Estimates of New Books. 








The Forum Publishing Co., 


NEW YORK. 
50 centsacopy $5 00a year. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 











THE MOST DURABLE. 


Single Case, No.1, - - - = $70.00 
Double Case, “* 2, - - - - - 85.00 
‘New Special, *“ 3, - + - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1891. 


The Week. 


So many people are making fizures over 
the coming election in this State that a re- 
currence to facts may be useful, and may 





save some over-confident persens their 


money. In 1883 all of the Democratic State 
ticket was elected by about 16,000 pla- 
rality, except the Secretary of State. 
For this office Carr (Rep.) was elect- 
ed by 18,583 plurajity. In 1884 Cleve- 
land (Dem) received the electoral vote of 
the State by 1,047 plurality, and in 1888 
Harrison (Rep) received it by 14,375 plu- 
rality. The elections other than Presi- 
dential since 1888 have all been carried by 
the Democrats, and by the following plu- 
ralities : 

IS85—GOVETNOP. ... cece ee eres 

iss6—Court of Appex 
18S7—Secretary of State...........55 
ISNS—GOVEFNOP...... sees 


Ixsh—Secretary of State... v 
ISCO—CONGTESS. .. ccccccccccccccscccrsece ececre See 





The very large Democratic majority last 
year was due to the McKinley Bill, There 
is no evidence that that bill is a whit more 
acceptable to the people now than it was 
then. But, on the other hand, it is less con- 
3; icuous as an issue now. Howmuch influence 
it will exercise on the present election it 
would be unsafe to predict, but it will be 
something, and it will be adverse to the Re- 
publicans. Probably the silver question will 
count for more than the tariff question in so 
far ss national issues go; and here, too, 
Mr. Fiower represents the better side, 
and will get most votes, his pariy hav- 
ing committed itself against all silver 
dollars that are not of the same intrinsic 
value as gold dollars. On the other side, 
Mr. Fassett hes the advantage of the ballot- 
reform issue, and this might have given 
him enough votes to offset Mr. Flowers ad 
vantages on national issues if he had not 
presented himself in shirt-s’eeves at the 
German meeting in the Bowery—not that 
this was anything bad in itself, but it was 
one of those small things that enable the 
public to ‘‘ size up” a candidate. 





It is difficult to see how Mr. Flower’s 
carefully deliberated letter on the blanket- 
ballot issue has bettered his position. 
He was asked to say direct!y whether or not 
he was in favor of a b’avket-ballot amend- 
ment. He declines to snswer directly, 
teking refuge in the statement that ‘‘if 
the public sentiment of our State shall 


: i 
favor any proper extension or amendment } 
| 


of the Ballot Law, I sha! 
is the kind of answer known in political 
literature as a ‘‘dodge” or ‘‘strad ile.” It 


means nothing whatever as to Mr F.ower’s ; 


course, were ke to be elected Governor; 


aud were a blanket-ballot amendment to j 


be sent to him by the Legislature for 





if elected 
i 


Governor, feel bound to support it.” This j 


approval, he could savy that he did not 
consider that a ‘‘ proper’ amendment, and 
his pledge would not be broken. It was 
perfectiy easy for him to answer the Mu- 


ae 


nicipal League question in unmistakable 
language. Mr. Fassett’s response shows 
this plainly enough. He says: ‘* I am not 
only now in favor of a genuine Australian 
blanket ballot, such as you describe, in its 
essential features, but I was so at the time 
51,000 citiz-ns petitioned our Legislature for 
such a reform; and I shall continue to favor 
the seme whether elected or not.”” There is 
no doubt whatever about what that means, 





We feel quite sure that Mr. Andrew D. 
White could show the Republicans that he 
is not disgruntled because he was not noml- 
nated for Governor of New York, with 
far less outlay than he is now making. 
In his speech on Saturday night, in the 
Cooper Institute, he might, without the 
slightest risk, have spared himself the fol- 
lowing bit of dithyramb : 

“Asregards the foreign policy of this Ad- 
ministration there is no thinking man who 
will deny, no pessimi-t so cynical, no alarmist 
so severe, who bas not in his heart to ac- 
knowledge that the foreign interests of the 
United States on every seaend on every shore 
aresa‘e in the hands of our Republican Secre- 
tary of State, James G. Blaine.” 

As Mr. White is known to be an edu- 
cated man and ex-diplomat and ex-Col’ege 
President, a large number of the ‘‘ thinking 
men,” as well ss the cynics and pessimists 


and alarmists will, we fear, think ‘‘in their 


! 





hearts’’ that he either did not belleve this | 


or dd not know exactly what he meant 
when he said it. The trouble with nearly 
all our ‘‘scho’ars and gent’emen” who have 
set out to be ‘‘ good Republicans” is, that, 
to use a commercial simile, they pever get 
inon the grourd floor, They are slwavs 
admitted in the fifth story, where they pay 
the top of the market for their stock, and it 
is generally common stock at that. 





The campaign in Massachusetts is fou 
on national issues main'y, and of these the 
silver question appears to be the most promi- 
nent It is argued by the supporters of 
Gov. Russell that if Massachusett 
the Democrats this year, the result will give 
the free coinage party in other sections of 
the country a great impetus, and probably 
enable them to pass a free-coinage bill this 
winter, whereas, if Gov. Russell is re 
elected on the antisilver platform, the re- 


ts ‘s lost to 


sult will be an equally decisive set-back 
to the silver-men, and will prevent any 


bad legislation by the new Congress. The 


platform on which Gov. Russel! was nomi- 
yt ; ? ’ = > } } a mate ~ 
nated declares that all dollars coined by 
tne United States should be of equal in- 


5 o — try 
the present iasW in- 





creasing the Government purchases of silver 
two and one-half times the former amount, 
and compelling the Government to buy 
seven tons of silver bullion every working 
‘is a menace to the mainie 





. . ” ? } Porn eee . 
nance of a sound and stable currency, and 


threatens, if not repeated, to derange values, 
impair the obligation of contracts, and to 


bring the currency of the country to a silver 


basis.’" This platform has put all the Re 
publican politicians to their trumps to up 
ho'd the present law Senator Hoar is, of 
course strong for it, because it is a party 
measure, This is as it should ! The party 
passed the bill in order to hold the newly 


created States in the Republican column, 


a 


and it must stick to the for the same 
Treason, 


The feature of the lowa campaign fs the 
announcement by many men of both the 
great national parties that they propose to 
vote against the candidates of their own 
party in the pending election, on the ground 


that this is a State contest, the chief ts 


sue in which—prohibition—bas nothing to 
do with Federal polites. The Republican 
papers mention name after name of 
men who voted the Democratic ticket in 
the last Presidential election and expect 
to vote the same ticket in IN@2, but who be 
lieve in the probibiutory iaw as the best 
method of dealing with the liquor problem, 
and will support the Repub ican candidates 
for Governor and members of the Legisla 
ture, because they are « nitted to the suj 
port of that law On 1 ther rd, many 
te Repul ina Ww vote for the re 
election of Gov. Boies 1 for D erath 
candidates for 1 I Sin » be se they 
are disgusted w be farce of prohibition 
and desire to see a ca 1 s stem sut 
stituted in its placs Among the latter class 


is James G. Day, who bas been Chief Justice 


of the highest court and is one of the most 





Sceretary Foster said in a very sober way 
hat he ‘“‘had 
‘ 


a search to be made of all manufac 


in his speech at Findlay, Ohio, 


tured articles upon which the duties had 


been increased by the McKinley Bil, and 
had found en’y tio articles that have in- 


creased in price, and these were pearl but- 
tors and corsets OQane dry-goods store in 
Boston furnished Gov. Russell a list of 112 
uch articles on its own sbelves and coun 
ters, showing that Secretary Fosters search 
was by no means exhaustive. On the sub 
ject of corsets, the Secretary waxed face- 
tious, saying: 

‘*T am grieved over the corset business 
because the increased price is objec'ionable to 
the tadies, causing them all to ieel unkindly 
towards the gallant Maj. McKinley, but I can 
assure tnem t:at tf the will 1 Ose thei 
sonls in patience, it will not be .ong till Yankee 
ingenuity will find a way to cheapen them, 
provided, always, that a eubstiute can be 
found for whalebone’ 


That ‘Yankee ingenu'ty ” found a way 


to increcse the price of corsets will be appa 
rent to anv body who puts the old tariff and 
the McKin'ey tariff side by side. The old 
law ran in this way: 


‘324. Cotton cords, braids, gimps, galloona, 
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webbing, goripg, sus; enders, biaces, and ail 
manuteciures of cotton not specially enume- 
raed or previded ‘or in this act, and corsets 
of whatever material composed, 35 per centum 
ad valorem.” 

In the McKinley tariff the words in italics 
were simply dropped out. The effect is to 
make corsets dutiable according to the ma- 
terial of which they are composed; that is, if 
they are of linen,they are taxed 55 per cent., 
of silk, 60 per cent., of cotton, 40 per cent. 
The Yankee who accomplished all this 
without debate, by simply crossing out a 
line, was certainly ingenious, but hardly 
more so than Mr. Foster himself, who could 
search the whole list of manufactures avd 
find only two things that had advanced in 
price 





Secretary Foster’s attempt in Ohio last 
week to show that the Treasury is perfectly 
overflowing with money was so surprisingly 
vague and evasive as really to confirm the 
suspicions on that subject, instead of allay- 
ing them. He again denied that he had is- 
sued orders to hold beck pavments on ap- 
propriations; \et he said nothing to explain 
the fact, as shown by the rccord of actual 
operations in the Treasury, that the pay- 
ments for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year were at least $40,000,000 less than 
the liability for that period on account of 
appropriations—the latter calling for $125.- 
000,000 quarterly, while but $84 471,733 
was actually paid cut. Unless he is mis re- 
ported in the /7:June, he made a bad blun- 
der, or worse, in one statement. He said the 
Treasury paid $26,000,000 in pensions last 
June * without any inconvenience whatever.” 
As a matter of fact, the Treasury paid outin 
June on account of pensions the sum of $18,- 
721,585. We believe he told the truth in say- 
ing that about $26 000,000 were due on pen- 
sions; but the fact that about $7,250 000 bad 
to go unpaid for lack of funds, would seem 
to prove that there was ‘‘inconvenience” 
somewhere, 





The Georgia Legislature, which has just 
adjourned, was controlicd absolutely by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and was elected upon 
the most profuse pledges of economy and re- 
trenchment. I:stead of carrying out these 
pledges, it has spent more money than any 
Legis!ature in the history of the State, with 
the result that the tax-rate is the highest 
ever known. This is of a piece with the 
performances of Alliance Jaw-mekers in 
Kansas and Nebraska. There has ben much 
speculation as to the permanence of the Al- 
liance movement. It is a waste of time to 
discuss the question. No party can long 
survive such a record as the Alliance has 
made whcrever it has come into power. 





Nobody will be surprised at the news that 
Quay’s name has been connected by docu- 
mentary evidence with that of Buirdsley in 
the Keystone Bank rasealities, The evidence 
was produced in Harrisburg on Tuesday by 
the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, who 
tried in vain to have it brought before the 
Senate. It consists of a Keystone National 


, 





Bank certificate for $8877, deposited by 
Jobn Bardsley, November 29, 1889, payabe 
to the order of himself, and signed by G. W. 
Marsh, cashier. It is endorsed: ‘* Pay to 
order of M.S. Quay, Jchn Bardsley,” and 
under this endorsement appear Quay’s sig- 
nature and other endorsements, showing that 
Quay hed the certificate cashed at his bank 
in Beaver, Penn., after which it travelled 
back through the Clearing-house to the 
Keystone Bank. Marsh, who signed the 
certificate as cashier, was afterwards the 
President of the Keystone Bank. Ascashbicr 
and President be concealed the theft of 
Lucas, the former President, of $997,000 of 
the bank’s funds. When the Keystone 
Bank investigation began, Marsh fled, for- 
feiting the $25,000 bail bond which John 
Wanamakers brother had signed for him. 
The inference which is drawn from the 
certificate is, that the $8,877 which Bardsley 
thus handed to Quay was taken by the lat- 
ter from the State money which he had on 
deposit in the Keystone Bank and given 
to Quay for use in polit'cs. Over a milion 
dollars of State money was at that time 
on deposit by Bards'ey in the Krystone 
Bank, and no trace of what became of it 
has been found either in the bank’s ac- 
ccunts or in Bardsley’s, It has been gene- 
raliy suspected that a good deal of it went 
‘into politics,” and it is natural, therefore, 
that this suspicious certificate shou!d be 
taken as strong evidence of such disposition. 
The explanation which Quay’s friends now 
put forward strengthens this view. Accord- 
ing to the Harrisburg correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Pullie Ledger, it is that Quay 
contributed $10,000 for campaign purposes 
in 1889, of whch he paid $1,000 in casb; 
that he gave his note for $9,000 to David 
Martin, who had it discounted by Bardsley, 
recciving from the latter this certificate 
which was for $9,000 less the interest for 
three months; that when the note became 
due Quay took it up. If this be a truth- 
ful statement, and if satisfactory proof of 
its truthfulness shall be adduced, it will still 
stand confcssed that Bardsley and Quay 
were using public money for campaign pur. 
poses, and that the mcney thus usid was, 
apparentiy, a part of the million or more 
which the State lost in the Keystone Bank 
through Bardsley’s rascatities, It is suid 
that the books of the Keystone Bank con- 
tain no record of the deposit by Bardsley 
upon which the certificate was issued. 





In eddition to the weakness of the above 
explan.tion, the conduct of the Republican 
majority in the Senate this weck ‘urnishes 
strong corroborative evidence against the 
alleged innocent character of the transac- 
tions, They have res sted by all possible 
pariiam: ptary expedienis the ¢fforts of the 
Attorney-G nerai and the Democratic Sena- 
tors to get this certificate in evidence b:fore 
them, They take the position that it is not 
relevant to theirinquiry; butif it were entire- 
ly innocent, and proof of its innocence were 
possible, is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would be so anxious to exclude it? In fact, 
its admission as evidence would make it ne- 





cessary for them to summon Quay as a wit- 
ness, to give, under oath, rather than through 
the newspapers, his explanation of the trans- 
action, and that would certainiy be the most 
satisfactory way for him to meet the charge. 
This is the crucial pointin the matter. Quny 
will never allow himself, if he cun help it, 
to be put under oath and subjected to ex- 
amination on this or any other point connect- 
ed with his deaiings with State money. He 
had the Legislative inquiry, which came to so 
impotent a conclusion a few wecks ago, re- 
stricted to the present State Treasurer in or- 
der that he might escape the danger of being 
put on the witness stard—a danger which 
caused him to fl.e the State as soon as it was 
threatened. He bas compelled the Senate to 
exclude this certificate for the same reason. 
We presume that there is not an intelli- 
gent person in Pennsylvania who has any 
reasonab'e doubt that the certificate is evi- 
dence of guilty partnership between Quay 
and Bardsley for the use of public money 
for campaign purposes. It is interesiing to 
observe that the go-between in the Bardsley- 
Quay transaction, ‘‘ Dave” Martin, is the 
man whom the State Auditor, McCamant, 
mentioned in his incriminating ‘‘ bura this 
letter” to Bardsley as a useful man to have 
put on the watch against persons who were 
suspected of an intention to muke unplea- 
sant exposures, That makes the ring of 
Keystone Bink, Bardsley, McCamant, and 
Quay rounded and complete. 





The oppressions visited upon the im- 
porters of worsted clothing by the Govern- 
ment during recent years have been pe- 
cuifarly heavy, and they have been lately 
renewcd with extreme violence. We are 
not now speaking of the increased duty im- 
posed by the tariff, but of the practices un- 
der it. Two years ago the manufacturers of 
worsteds, by dint of begging and lying, pre- 
vailed upon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
rule that worsteds were woollens, in the 
teeth of history, of the Jaw, and of ju- 
dicial decisions then in force. The ob- 
ject of this was to increase the duty on 
worsteds without an act of Congress to that 
effect. As soon as the new ruling could be 
brought before the courts, it was over- 
ruled, In fact, the very men who procured 
it predicted that it would not stand in the 
judicial tribunals, and for this reason they 
asked Congress to pass a special law in their 
favor, without waiting for the regular Tariff 
Bill. This was virtualy a request that 
Congress should give all hands a bill of in- 
demnity for violating a prcéxisting law. 
This request was actually complied with, 
or rather was sought to be complied with, 
but in such a headlong fashion that the 
special bil itself was wrongly worded, and 
turved out to be a nullity. In due time the 
reguiar McKinley Biil came along, which 
screwed up the duties on worsted cloths 
valued at sixty to eighty cents per pound 
from 24 cen's per pound and 35 per cent. 
to 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent, But 
even this proceeding did not satisfy the 
manutacturers. So they took into their 
employ a special Treasury agent to instruct 
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Appraiser Cooper in his duties, and they so 
far succeeded as to induce Mr. Cooper to 
seize worsteds arriving at this port, on the 
ground of undervaluation. On Thursday 
the most respectable merchants in New York, 
some of them Republicans whose names are 
always on the campaign subscription lists, 
went befcre the Board of General Apprais- 
ers and testified that the special agent and 
Mr. Cooper were wrong. A letter from the 
United States Consul at Bradford, England, 
was also read to the same purport. All that 
the special agent could say was, that 
the manufacturers were convinced that the 
goods were undervalued, and that somebody 
in Philadelphia who had once made goods 
in Bradford had told him so. Of course, all 
people who have lived in Bradford and are 
now making worsteds here will tell the 
truth, 





The contemptuous remark of ex-Speaker 
Reed about reciprocity as ‘‘commerce on 
paper” finds apt illustration in the statis- 
tics of our exports of manufactured cotton 
during the first eight months of this year. 
For five of those eight months we have been 
in the enjoyment of reciprocity with Brazil, 
under an arrangement which accorded par- 
ticular favor to our cotton goods. It 
is therefore something of an eye-opener 
to find that our exports of cotton manufac. 
tures to Brazil for the period in question 
this year amounted to but $310 216, as 
compared with $522,420 in the correspond- 
ing part of 1890. If this is the effect of 
reciprocity, our exporters might say, give 
us no more of it, or we shall lose the rest of 
our trade. In fact, one might infer that it 
had been a very disastrous eight months all 
around for our foreign trade in cotton 
goods. But that would be a great mistake: 
our exports of cottons show a surprising 
gain. The total foots up $9,855,783 for the 
first eight months of 1891, as against 
but $6,631,428 for the same period last 
year. Where did the gain come in? Has 
there been some important treaty of re- 
ciprocity that Mr. Blaine has secretly nego- 
tiated and forgotten to mention? Alas, no! 
the gain aJl came in our exports to China. 
That country took of us $1,230,042 worth 
of cotton goods in the first eight months of 
1890, and no less than $4,600,276 in the 
same part of the present year. Of course, 
this is somehow due to reciprocity and 
the Administration, though what the lat- 
ter has done to China except to threat- 
en her with Blair and gunboats, we do 
not know. But we have an unfaltering 
faith that Private-Secretary Halford, or 
some attaché of the State Department, or 
the Bureau of Statistics, or the Zridune’s 
Washington correspondent, will, now that 
we Call their attention to the matter, hasten 
to maintain that any how it proves we ought 
to vote the Republican ticket. The idea 
that our exporters had quietly gone shead 
and developed a foreign trade without any 
whooping or electioneering or subsidy-seek- 
ing, must, of course, be dismissed as too un- 
patriotic and un-American a course to be 
thought of. 





The recent Church Congress in England 
gave up a good part of one day’s discus. 
sions (October 7) to the consideration of 
church work in the poorest quarters of the 
cities and in industrial and mining regions. 
The address of the Bishop of Bedford, who 
is Bishop-Suffragan for North and East Lon- 
don, set forth some of the mistakes which 
had been made in that work, mentioning 
among them the subdivision of parishes, 
with the establishment of great numbers of 
uninviting chapels to which the people 
would not go, the employment of too many 
intellectual or physical weaklings among 
the clergy, under the mistaken idea that 
work among the poor was easy, and the at- 
tempt ‘‘ to reach the masses by mission- 
halls, services in lodging-house kitchens, 
and under railway arches.”” He declared that 
the church could not too soon eradicate 
the idea that she was an institution ‘‘ with 
deferred annuities alone to bestow,” and that 
her clergy were only a sort of special ‘‘ re 
lieving-officers,”” The church had a great 
work of charity to do, he admitted, but 
he said that ‘‘charity is a science,” with 
‘* well-defined principles and rules which 
it is a sin to disregard.” He would 
have thrift inculcated as ‘nothing short 
of a Christian virtue,” while, at the same 
time, he would “help the people to secure 
time for recreation, and then teach and 
assist them to spend it profitably.” ‘‘The 
art of rational recreation is . . . not 
foreign to the work of the church.” It is 
gratifying to have the word of a man of 
such good sense that ‘‘ there is no part of the 
East End that can truly be called ‘outcast 
London,’ and there is more of sensationalism 
than of truth in what is implied in the title, 
‘Darkest England.’ ’ 





Now that the English Liberals have com- 
mitted themselves to the disestablishment 
of the Churchin Wales, the Anglican eccle- 
siastics are renewing their efforts to show 
that the claims of the Dissenters are un- 
founded. The Bishop of St. Asaph has 
circulated a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Truth 
about the Church in Wales,” in which 
he undertook to show that the reported 
numbers and importance of the D'ssent- 
ing sects had been greatly exaggerated. 
This has brought out a reply from the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, who show that the 
Bishop, at least in what he had to say about 
their denomination, had succumbed to the 
usual temptation of political stumpspeakers 
in matters of statistics. He had asserted, 
for example, that ‘‘the number of commu- 
nicants had steadily decreased.” Pressed 
for figures, he had to admit that he 
had considered the case of but a sin- 
gle county, where a general depression 
in manufactures and -trade had led to 
large migrations of the inhabitants, and 
where, very naturally, the adherents of the 
churches had diminished with the rest of 
the people. When the Bishop was taxed 
with this unfairness, he replied that he had 
not been able to find any full statistics since 
1887. But the Methodists retort that he 
could not have searched very diligently, as 
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such statistics had been regularly published, 
and showed a steady growth in the denomi- 
nation, both in numbers and contributions, 
for the past twenty-three years. This is all 
the more remarkable tn view of the fact that 
in the rural districts, where this branch of 


Methodism has its strongest hold, the popu- 
lation as a whole had actually decreased 
during the same period 





The pian of Uruguayan debt conversion, 
upon which we lately commented, has been 
accepted by the Congress of Uruguay in its 
main features. In one respect the project is 
better than we had supposed, since it makes 
a present of $2 866,953 in the new consoli 
dated bonds to the holders of some $28, 600,- 
000 of the 6 per cent. bonds, as a partial ac 
knowkdgment of the injustice of cutting 
down their interest to 34g per cent. But the 
Congress declined to accede to the proposal 
of the London bankers that 45 per cent. of 
the Custom-house receipte should be made 
the security for the interest on the con- 
solidated debt. As this was regarded as 
a vital feature of the scheme, the result 
may be the upsetting of the whole of it, fn 
its present shape at least Sut the most re 
markable thing in the entire affair is the 
revelation made by the President of Uru 
guay, in his message to Congress, of the 
monstrous commissions paid for the floating 
of former loans. The costs and commissions 
for negotiating the present consolidation are 
putin the bill at $2,519,646, and the total 
amount of bonds in the contemplated issue 
is $96,350,000 This seems high enough, 
dut ts really very cheap, as President Herrera 
says, in view of what Uruguay has paid on 
foregoing loans, The loan in 1872 of $16,- 
450,000, emitted through Thomson, Bonar 
& Co., cost $1,170,425, or 10.70 per cent 
of the total amount realized. The $20,- 
000,000 conversion loan of %I888, nego- 
gotiated through the Barings, cost 8 per 
cent. What the Barings got, or were 
to get, for their unmarketed $10,000,- 
000 of last year does not appear; but the 
Antwerp Committee of Uruguayan bond- 
holders allege that those bankers had them- 
selves paid all the interest on the 1888 loan, 
so as to keep the nation’s credit up, and that 
they were to have all they wanted of the 
1890 issue. 





However that may be, these transac. 
tions certainly cast a flood of light upon 
the whole wild-cat system of South Ameri- 
can finance. No wonder that the frequent 
loans disappear like so much spilled water, 
when the borrowing countries get only nine- 
tenths of the face value of their bonds from 
the bankers, and then have to pay 6 per 
cent. interest on securities that sell from 20 
to 30 below par. And how the bankers who 
were on the inside, and knew the rottenness 
of the whole system, cou’d ask innocent in- 
vestors to embark their savings as they did, 
is a question for the moralist rather than the 
financier, 
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A WORD FOR THE POOR STATE. 


THERE is one serious omission, both in this 
State and in Pennsy!vania, in all the Repubii- 
can and Democratic addresses, speeches, and 
manifestoes which call for a State victory 
this year in order to help the party ticket at 
the Presidential election next year. It oc- 
curs in nearly all the Flower articles in the 
New York 7imes, and in the address of the 
D-mocrats and Independents urging Mr. 
Fiower’s election for the sake of national 
issues. We need hardly say, too, that it oc- 
curs in the comments on the coming election 
which appear in nearly all the Republican 
papers in Pennsylvania, and in such “‘ taiks” 
as tha Republican managers in that State 
venture to indulge in. We mean the failure 
to indicate the time and manner in which 
State or municipal abuses cen be, without 
danger to larger interests, attacked at the 
polls. The utterances of the signers of the 
address to the Democratic and Independent 
voters of the State of New York, printed 
on Monday, were on this point absolutely 
hopeless, and yet among these signers were 
such thoughtful politicians as Charles 8. 
Fairchild, F.C. Barlow, Stephen A Walker, 
Simon Sterne, E. P. Wheeler, and William 
L. Trenholm. They said: 

**However much we may wish it were other- 
wise, nevertheless, in voting upon this State 
eleciion in 1891, it is necessary to consider the 
effect upon the national election in 1892. So 
long as the United States Senators are electe: 
and Congressional districts are gerryman- 
dered by 8 ate Legislatures; so long as State 
campaigns are fought by national parties; so 
long as these campaigns turn, in the minds of 
the people, upon national] issues; so long a: 
their results are generally accepted as popular 
verdicts upon national questions—so long 
must we consider the effect which State elec- 
tions may have, not only upon national elec- 
tions, but also uron the policies which will be 
adopted by political parties in national con- 
troversies.” 

These conditions, on which our duty at the 
State elections depends, are, we peed hardlv 
say, for all practical purposes, perpetual. 
The writers might as well have said at 
once that ‘‘as long as human nature is 
what it is,” or ‘“‘as long as pain 
and sorrow are the lot of man,” we 
must ‘‘consider the effect which State 
elections may have, not only on national elec- 
tions, but also upon the policies which wiil 
be adopted by political parties in national 
controversies.” Stripping the proposition 
of its rhetorical drapery, it means simplv 
that as long as there are national elections 
State elections must be treat: d as a prelimi- 
nary trial of party strength on Federal ques- 
tions. 

G oomy and puzz'ing as this proposition 
is, we are not now going to dispute it. But 
we have a right to ask its authors this ques- 
tion: ‘* Given the conditions you describe, 
what provision have you made or do you 
propose to make, under the American sys- 
tem of government, for the reform 
of local abuses, and for opposition to 
mischievous or corrupt local organiza- 
tions ? You will readily perceive that 
one indirect, and certainly unintended, re- 
sult of your theory is, that it makes the great 
Federal parties sanctuaries or asylums for 
local offenders, and you offer no suggestion 
as to the mode in which they can be got at 





by the indignant or outraged local voter; 
for as soon as he attempts to arrest them and 
bring them to justice, you stay his hand, 
and ask him if he has duly considered the 
injurious effect which a scandal of this sort 
will have on the fortunes of his party in the 
larger and more important Federal arena.” 

We must not be told that this right of 
asylum for local malefactors is only meant 
to be valid this year, and that it is only for 
the Presidential election of 1892 that it is 
claimed either in New York or in Pennsyl- 
vania. As we have said alreadv, the ar- 
rangement, as described in the New York 
address, is clearly meant to be permanent. 
As a matter of experience, it has been so 
treated for some time in both States, here by 
the Democrats and there by the Republi- 
cans, It was not possible under it, as every- 
body knows, to get a judgment against 
either Tammany or Quay in 1888, be- 
cause of the possibile effect on the Presi- 
dential election of that year. It has not 
been possible in any year since 1888 to get 
such a judgment because of the probable 
effect on the election of 1892. In 1890 it 
seemed as if it would surely be lawtul to 
vote at the municipal election with a sin- 
gle eye to municipal interests, but even 
then we were forced to condone a 
whole string of local rascalities lest we 
should burt the Presidential ticket in 1892. 
A swarm of orators from other States actual- 
ly injected themselves into the municipal 
canvass, and assured us that we must put 
up with Grant for one more mayoral term, 
in order to be ready to punish the Republi- 
cans in the nation at large two years later. 
In Pennsylvania the same plea was, muta- 
tis mutandis, put forward in behalf of 
Delamater, who was, as we now know, a 
cover for a herd of State criminals. 

Weare not now condemning or approving 
of this arrangement. It may be good, or it 
may be bad; but itis unprecedented. It is 
not provided for in the State or Federal con- 
stitutions, and was not foreseen by the 
founders of the Government. What we 
say is, that those who excuse it or defend 
it, and still more those who commend it to 
the voters, are bound to produce some wav 
of avoiding the neglect of local interests 
which it plainly involves. In other words, 
they ought to say at what elections and in 
what years a New York voter may rightful- 
1 attack Tammany or a Pennsylvania voter 
attack Quav, without damage to the na- 
tional parties to which Tammany and Quay 
respectively belong. What are the arrange- 
ments proposed by our various party publi- 
cists for conducting State and municipal ad- 
ministrations with purity and efficiency? 








OUR TREATMENT OF CHILI. 


THE despatch of the cruiser Boston to Chili 
with a flourish of trumpets, and the obscure 
hints about something very serious which 
are issuing from some of the departments, 
will, we fear, make a good many people 
look forward with dread to our having a 
really powerful navy. They will ask, if 
we are 80 ready to threaten and vapor with 
four or five unarmored cruisers, what 





should we be if we had a large armor- 
ed fleet, capable of forming a line of 
battle against a first-class maritime Power? 
Should we, with such a force at our disposal, 
ever have a Presidential election without 
having threatened, on some pretext or other, 
to bombard a foreign port in the interest of 
the Administration candidate ? 


In the ordinary course of civilized diplo- 
macy, the despatch of increased naval 
force to the capital or chief port of 
a weaker government, especially if it be 
in trouble of any kind, is the last thing a 
first-class Power does. The reason is that 
the forms of diplomatic intercourse are based 
on the forms of intercourse between gentle- 
men, and when gentlemen have a dispute, the 
offended party never begins with a threat. 
He reserves this to the end, as something 
to be used only in case peaceful satisfac- 
tion is clearly unattainable. Now, the de- 
spatch of a naval force to the scene of a 
controversy is a threat; so is the increase of 
such naval force as may be already there. 
The departure of the Boston is undoubtedly 
meant to produce the impression at home 
that something serious is impending in Chili, 
and that the mysterious Somebody who now 
manages the State Department does not 
mean to ‘‘stand any nonsense,” and to pro- 
duce in Chili the impression that we should, 
on the whole, rather like a fight with 
that republic just now, when it is contend- 
ing with a host of difficulties. But if that 
Somebody were really aciviiized man, to say 
nothing of an American deacon or pewhold- 
er, he would have studiously avoided the 
faintest appearance of a resort to force until 
the resources of negotiation in this matter of 
the attack on the American sailors in Val- 
paraiso had been completely exhausted. 

What aggravates the unseemliness of the 
performance is, that the Valparaiso outrage 
is the natural outcome of our whoie treat- 
ment of Chili since the present Administra- 
tion came into power. It was, in the first 
piace, disrespectful to the verge of insult to 
a ‘‘sister republic” to send as our representa- 
tive to her capital, not an American of high 
standing and character, but a foreign adven 
turer who had recently arrived in the United 
States as a fuvitive from the justice of his 
own country. We cannot recall in diplomatic 
history any such slight offered by a great 
Power to a friendly nation. 


The Chilians bore it with great patience 
and even courtesy. They would have been 
quite justified in refusing to receive Egan 
as & persona non grata. But they did re- 
ceive him and treated him civilly. Far 
from being conciliated by this forbearance 
of theirs, when an attempt was made a 
little later by the President to overturn 
the Republic in Napoleonic fashion and 
set up a dictatorship in its stead, we 
at once, through every instrumentality 
within our reach, showed our s\mpathy 
with the traitor, and treated him—a rebel in 
arms—as the lawful Chilian Government. 
When the men who were trying, against 
heavy odds, to save their liberty and laws, 
and who represented all that was left of the 
Constitution, tried to buy a few cases of 
arms in the United States, we pounced 
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on them almost with fury as public ene- 
mies, and started one of the new cruisers, 
with great noise, to ‘‘ blow them out of the 
water” for committing a misdemeanor. 
There is, too, evidence of the strongest kind 
that Egan was the open partisan and mouth- 
piece of Balmaceda, if not his partner in 
speculations, and that our squadron was by 
no means careful to maintain a neutral atti- 
tude towards the contending parties—our 
flagship actually conveying to the Dictator 
important information about movements of 
the Congressional army. 

That the Chilian populace shou!d, after 
this bad gone on for many months, 
have become greatly excited against Ame- 
ricans, is not surprising. It would be won- 
derful if they bad not, and they are stil: 
in about the same stage of civilization as the 
street mobs in some of our own large cities— 
New York and New Orleans for instance. 
If our Government had had to put up 
with a similar series of annoyances and 
slights from the British Minister and Navy 
during the rebellion, we venture to say Bri- 
tish sailors in uniform would have run con- 
siderable risk in appearing on our streets in 
1862 or 1863; and if they had suffered in- 
jury or insults, assuredly we should have 
felt that Mr, Seward was entitled to great 
consideration and forbearance while en- 
deavoring to settle the matter. 

The present Government of Chili have a 
most difficult task before them in restoring 
the normal working of the administrative 
and Jegislative machinery, in reéstablishing 
the national credit, reorganizing the army 
and navy, and effecting the constitutional 
reforms which Baimaceda’s attempt has 
shown to be necessary. They are there- 
fore entitled to great indulgence at our hands. 
We ought not to increase their difficulties by 
unnecessary threats or insults. We ought, 
as Republicans, to do to them as we 
would be done by. We ought not to use 
our new cruisers, in childish glee, to vindi- 
cate Quay and Dudley and save the tariff at 
their expense. This is our work, and if it 
has to be done, the cost should fail on Ame- 
ricans exclusively. 


EUROPEAN PUBLICISTS ON EMIGRA- 
TION. 
In accordance with a suggestion of the Emi- 
eration Congress at the last World’s Fair, a 
‘*Commission Permanente  I[nternationaie 
pour la Protection des Emigrants” was 
formed at Paris in D:cember last, M. Le- 
vass: ur being chosen its President, and the 
Prince de Cassano, who had been the mov- 
ing spirit in its organization, becoming its 
general secretary. A committee of seven 
was prom; tly appointed to determine the 
‘‘minimum of desiderata” Five of the 
seven, including Gen. Meredith Read, the 
American member, were unable to serve. 
Consequently, Professors Renault and 
Lyon-Caen of the Paris School of Law 
had the matter all their own way, and 
have finally published their report in the 
first number of the Commission’s Bulle- 
tin. In an address delivered before the 
Paris Society of Commercial Geography, 





and afterwards published under the title 
‘Les Conditions Actuelles de Emigration 
Européenne,’ the Prince de Cassano had al 
ready emphasized the evi] wrought by ur- 
scrupulous emigration agents—an evil quite 
as great as he estimated it—and now the 
Committee have proposed means of amelio 
ration, which, however, go by no means to 
the root of the matter. In fact, neither he 
nor they seemed to recognize how neces- 
sary a part of the present system un 
scrupulous agents are. Enormous steam 
ers, built and run at enormous expense 
and in ever-increasing numbers, must be 
filled with emigrants, or dividends will cease. 
Several countries, the Prince de Cassano’s 
native Italy among them, refuse to the trans- 
atlantic lines the subsidies they pay to 
others. for the avowed reason that the trans- 
atlantic lines can count on large sums in 
steerage money. The companies, according 
ly, instruct their agents to see to it that there 
be no miscount. The agents, who work 
very largely by means of lies, naturally have 
the greatest success with the most ignorant— 
a factthat goes far towards explaining the 
steady deterioration of the immigrants land. 
ing in this city. 

To remedy this state of things, the Com- 
mittee proposes that all countries which, 
either by propaganda or by special laws, at- 
tempt to attract foreign workmen, shail re 
ject every immigrant whose ‘' contract” 
(whatever that may be) has not been signed 
either by one of their own consuls or by 
their specially appointed immigration agent, 
and also by the authorities of the port of 
embarkation or by a consul of the immi- 
grant’s native country. The only reason 
suggested for an immigration agent's refus- 
ing to sign the contracts of would-be immi- 
grants to his land is that the trades men 
tioned in the contracts are unknown 
there. The conditions under which the 
domestic official should withho'd his signa 
ture are not specified. But even the fantas- 
tic proposition to make the right of emtgra 
tion dependent upon the caprice of an offi 
cial at the often foreign port o! embarkation 
is outdone in absurdity by the provis‘on 
(artice 9 of the report) that ‘‘lands placed 
gratuitously at the disposition of immigrants 
by the country to which thev emigrate, 
should be provided with a house of at least 
two rooms,” at public cost! Arter this, the 
further proposition (art. 14) to pension the 
widows and orphans of emigrants who 
die within a year or even longer a ter 
their arrival, seems to follow as a matter 
of course, and would not have ben men 
tioned here save that it contaios a practical 
suggestion (the only practical thing in the 
whole report) for Republican members of 
Congress. The icea advanced in it is capa 
ble of great improvem:nt, and cou!'d un 
doubtedly be so developed as to relieve any 
possible congestion of the Treasury. To 
make the suggestion still more practical, it 
might be turned about: when wife or child 
dies, pension the vote of the surviving im 
migrant, 

While one international association is thus 
entertaining silly suggestions with regard to 
emigration, another and more important gs. 
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sociation has been practica'ly refusing to en- 
tertain sensible ones, At Hamburg the 
other day, the ‘‘ Institute of International 
Law ” was on the point of rejecting without 
d-bate the report on the sdmission and ex 
cusion of foreigners which had been laid 
before it by its newly-elected president, 
Prof. von Bar of Gdttingen. As might 
have been expected from Von Bar's pro- 
nounced ‘“‘ freisinnige” tendencies, his re- 
port was very liberal, viewing the matter 
almost exclusively from the standpoint 
of the individual emigrant, not from 
that of the States concerned. Never 





theless it conformed to the only sound prin- 
ciple, viz., that emigration is a right, immi 
gration a privilege—a privilege, however, 
whose free exercise is of such importance 
that it should be restricted as little as possi 
ble. Among his more characteristic propo- 
sitions were these : ‘‘ Any act which forbids 
the subjects of a State to enter it or to re 
main in it. is contrary to international law.” 
** In case of great political necessity, a State 
may expel subjects, but only when it is cer- 
tain that the territory of many other civilized 
States, which they can conveniently reach 
and where they can live in peace, remains 
open to the persons expelled” ‘* Immi- 
gration should be hindered only in the 
public interest, and from motives of ex 
traordinary gravity, « g.. on account of 
fundamental difference of race or of cus- 
toms, or where numerous foreigners, having 
entered the State, may, by organizing. en- 
danger it.” ‘‘A State can refuse admission 
to persons who, after the artificial rules of 
another State have made it possible for 
them to live there for a long time. are forced 
to emigrate and to spread themselves over 
other lands in search of work [Russian 
Jews 9]; but, on the other hand, protection 
of national labor is not alone a sufficient 
ground for exclusion” “It is desirable 
that admission and expulsion be regulated 
by law.” 

While such propositions as these are un- 
doubtedly in advance of the present condi- 
tions of international law, perhaps in ad- 
vance of anv condition it will ever reach, 
still there can be no doubt that they form a 
suitable subject for discussion by the Insti- 
tute. It was therefore surprising when seve- 
ral members, among them Prof. R-naut, 
declared one a‘ter another that the matter 
must be settled by municipal law, and con- 
sequently that the report was out of place. 
Prof. von Bar reminded the Institute that 
he had prepared the report in response toa 
forma! invitation which they tendered him 
in tbeir last session at Lausanne and added 
that he was unable to see why the subj ct 
was less important or less appropriswe now 
than three years ago. Kolin-Jacquemyns 
(Beigium) begged that the members wou d 
not, on account of recent political events, 
refuse consideration to a question of such 
importance. Lord Reay deciared that there 
was no probability of Eogland’s enacting 
any law on the subject. Albérie Ruitin, in 
response, emphasiz d the fact that the Insti 
tute did not desire to force laws on anybody, 
but simply to formu'ate the views of compe- 
tent scholars; and fingily, upon motion of 
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Asser (Holland), supported by Von Bar him- 
self, the debate was postponed to the next ses- 
sion. This little comedy is only intelligible 
when regarded as an afterpiece to the great 
Franco-Russian drama at Cronstadt. Prof. 
Renault is quite willing to recommend all 
sorts of impossible humanities to the three 
Americas, but unwilling to see an impogtant 
body like the ‘‘ Institut de Droit Interna- 
tional” adopt or even discuss a report 
which, at least by implication, condemns 
the expulsion of Jews from Russia. 





ARGENTINE FARMING. 


Since the disastrous close of the era of 
speculation in Argentina, a great amount of 
attention has been given to the legitimate 
development of the country. This haa come 
about partly as a healthful reaction from the 
absurd overdoing of business on paper, and 
partly as a consequence of the general con- 
viction that the only escape of the nation 
from disgraceful bankruptcy is by growing 
crops to pay the interest on the national 
debt. At any rate, there can be no question 
that the past year, so calamitous financially, 
has been, agriculturally, one of great activi- 
ty. Yet the actual condition of the farming 
interest in the Argentine Republic is hard to 
get at, so conflicting is the evidence both as 
to the developroent and the profits of agri- 
culture there. 

On one side we have brightly colored and 
apparently authentic pictures of the outlook 
and opportunities of the Argentine farmer. 
Thus an Englishman, R. W. Traill, wrote 
to the London 7imes from his own farm, in 
the province of Santa Fé, August 1, 1891, 
declaring that in wheat-growing a profit of 
28 shillings 11 pence per acre could be made 
on Jand costing only from 30 to 40 shillings 
the acre. He proceeded to prove this from his 
own experience by giving his budget for a 
year, which he vouched for as ‘‘ absolutely 
correct,” He added: ‘‘ If Englishmen who 
have an interest in this country would invest 
their money in productive work instead 
of making loans to the natives, the 
Argentine Republic would soon improve its 
position, and they individually would secure 
a fortune and find that the country was 
healthy and fairly satisfactory to live in.” 
In like manner a correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper published in Buenos Ayres gave 
what purported to be authentic statistics for 
the two great branches of farming in Argen- 
tina—cattle and wheat—showing a yearly re- 
turn, in the former case, of $9,000 on an in- 
vestment of $30,000, and in the Jatter, of 
$33,600 on an outlay of $60,000. 

Unfortunately, both these letters are 
couched in somewhat vague terms, and it is 
to be feared that analysis of details, taking 
into account the matter of locality and trans- 
portation, would put a very different face on 
the affair. This fear is certainly given color 
by the fact that two great English land com- 
panies, owning vast tracts in the very pro- 
vinces where these extraordinary profits are 
reported, have made nothing at all. The 
Santa Fé Land Company purchased 4,336,- 
150 acres in 1883, at about 3 shillings the 
acre; but its stock is now quoted at a price 





which would make its holdings worth only 
a little over 2 shillings the acre, and it has 
never paid a dividend in all the seven years 
of its existence. The Cordova Company was 
brought out in 1888, and has paid one divi- 
dend of 5 per cent.; but its shares are now 
quoted at sixty cents on the dollar. How 
these things can be in the same provinces 
and in the same business where private 
farmers claim to be making 50 per cent. 
profit, is difficult to understand. Much 
more reasonable appear the estimates lately 
put forth in the report of the National Hy- 
pothecary Bank. These were intended for 
the guidance of immigrants, and particular- 
ly of foreign investors who might be asked 
to loan money on Argentine real estate 
Taking up first the “‘open camp” system 
of cattle-raising, under the smallest possi- 
ble outlay of capital, the report gives (le- 
tails showing an average profit of 2.65 
per cent. With heavier investments and 
consequent improvement in methods and 
cultivation, a profit of 5.44 per cent. is 
shown. Still further improvements, pur- 
chase of better breeds of animals, etc., with 
the heavier outlay involved, push the pro- 
fits up to 9.36 per cent. Higher returns are 
asserted in the case of wheat-growing. As 
this report was drawn up by a body of ex- 
perienced Argentine gentlemen, some of 
whom are ready to invest in land on the 
basis of the values therein assigned, it proba- 
bly comes pretty near the actual facts, 


One branch of the agricultural export 
trade of Argentina has proved highly disap- 
pointing to those engaged in it—the ship- 
ment of cattle and sheep to Europe. This 
was taken up with great enthusiasm a few 
years ago, partly under the promise of a 
Government guarantee of interest on the 
capital invested, and partly on the basis of 
the great success of the business of ship- 
ping frozen mutton to England from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. But the report 
of the River Plate Fresh Meat Company 
for the year 1889-91 shows that the year’s 
operations were conducted at a loss of 
over $75,000. This company began busi- 
ness in 1883, when it exported 17,165 car- 
casses ; in 1890 the number was 1,196,531. 
The first shipment of Argentine horned cat- 
tle to France was made in September of this 
year, and resulted in a heavy loss. Some 
English companies are said to be doing bet- 
ter than the one just referred to, but, on the 
other hand, others are known to be in finan- 
cial difficulties. 


With Argentina so many thousands of 
miles nearer Europe than is Australia, and 
with a soil and climate at least as favorable 
as the latter’s for sheep-raising, it seems 
strange that the frozen-meat trade with the 
South Sea colonies should be profitable 
while it is so distinctly unprofitable with the 
former country. The explanation is to be 
largely found in the inferior condition of 
the Argentine sheep. They are, as a rule, 
half-bred merinos, while the New Zealand 
and Australian mutton is the flesh of the best 
South Downs. Moreover, there is a great 
prejudice against the Argentine article in 
the English market, so that it brings only 
about half the price of the Australian mut- 





ton. Added to this is the undoubted fact 
that the Argentine sheep are often diseased. 
The Board of Trade inspectors reported, in 
1890, that the ‘‘increase of cases of disease 
among animals landed from abroad was 
largely due to the prevalence of scab among 
sheep, principally from the Argentine Re- 
public.” All which goes to show that natu- 
ral advantages for successful farming can- 
not take the place of improved methods and 
careful oversight. 





WILLIAM FERREL, 


On September 18, died at Maywood, Kan- 
sas, Prof. William Ferrel, the most eminent 
meteorvlogist that America has produced. If 
we were to say the most eminent meteorolo- 
gist of the world, most of our readers, not 
even knowing Ferrel’s name and never having 
heard of his works, would regard so high an 
estimate as extravagant; and if eminence in- 
cludes general reputation, it would perhaps 
be unjust to make such a claim for a man 
who always lived simply and quietly, known 
to few of his countrymen, and, for many 
years after his work began, bardly known even 
to scientific men in Europe. But if eminence 
in science is to be measured by the effect pro- 
duced on methods of investigation and 
by importance of results, unrivalled emi- 
nence in meteorology may be fairly claimed 
for Ferrel. Dové, who held tke highest ; lace 
among the older European meteorologists, ac- 
cumulated a great store of facts concerning 
climatology; but he was not particularly suc- 
cessful in interpreting the facts. In more 
modern times, there are many earnest students 
iu this science in the several countries 
of Europe, all contributing their good share 
to its pregress, but none so strongly changing 
its attitude as Ferrel did. In this country, we 
bave had Redfield and Espy, both able, al- 
though so different in their methods; both 
adding much to our understanding of atmos- 
pberic processes, but neither having the 
genius or knowledge of Ferrel, and neither 
reaching results so well demenstrated or so 
far-reaching as his, Loomis, a most per- 
severing and successful investigator, whose 
results are often quoted to our credit, 
followed so purely and patiently the inductive 
method that he can hardly be said to have 
originated any broad theoretical views, 

With more boidness and originality than 
any of his predecessors, and with more success 
than was reached by any except his followers 
in later years, Ferrel applied a knowledge of | 
physics and mechanics and a mathematical 
method of treatment to the solution of prob- 
lems in meteorology. In these lines he was 
certainly a genius, his love for mathematics 
being shown even when as a boy he drew geo- 
metrical diagrams with a pitchfork on the 
door of his father’s barn in Virginia, and later 
in his wonderful judgment regarding the 
theoretical explanation of facts; but, as al- 
ways With genius of the highest order, it was 
supported by hard and persevering study. 
He was not an “observer” in the common 
sense; he employed the observations of many 
others and reasoned well upon them. 
His writings do not teem with  bib- 
liographic references, although he read 
carefully and continuously; but the student 
may be sure that the few references given 
will lead him to records of the highest value. 
Ferrel’s selection and discrimination among 
facts was as acute as among theories—he was 
seldom misled by errors of record or interpre- 
tation; but his great success was in the dis- 
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covery and demonstration of theoretical ex- 
planations, The general circulation of the 
atmosphere around the earth never received 
anything like adequate treatment till he ex- 
amined it; and, although his explanation was 
not complete, all subsequent work has fol- 
lowed essentially upon the lines that he 
first marked out. His theory of the me- 
chanism of cyclonic storms was the first to 
give intelligent explanation of their whirling 
winds and central low pressure. His theory 
of the action of tornadoes has never been ap- 
preached by any other; it is far superior to 
all that have been suggested. It is not, how- 
ever, theoretical suggestions alone that we owe 
to him: he followed his suggestions with the 
most careful examination of their value, and 
thus not only established his views on firm 
foundations, but gave an example to others of 
the methods by which scientific meteorological 
investigations should be carried out. In this 
respect his work may be taken as a model, 
even though his mathematical form is criti- 
cised as inelegant by more expert mathema- 
ticians, 

The most conspicuous novelty of principle 
that be introduced was the correct estimate of 
the deflective force by which bodies moving 
over the earth tence to depart from rectilinear 
paths, in consequence of the earth’s rotation. 
This and its consequences, not properly intro- 
duced by his predecessors into meteorological 
theories, had left them all at fault; more than 
anything else, it was the solution that Ferrel 
found for many difficulties, but it is not a mat- 
ter of which one can treat in a newspaper. 

Ferrel’s work, like his life, was aside from the 

paths of other men. His essays were incon- 
spicuously published in scientific journals, 
some of which had a very narrow circulation. 
lt was not till near the close of his life that he 
prepared a book for separate publication, his 
‘Popular Treatise on the Winds,’ and that is 
too severely argumentative for general read- 
ing, although there is no work to which the 
student of meteorology may turn with greater 
confidence of good leadership. Heneversovght 
promotion. His advancement from school- 
teaching in Tennessee to a _ place in 
the Nautical Almanac in 1857, his removal 
to the office of the Coast Survey in Washing- 
ton in 1867, his selection for the office of pro- 
fessor in the Signal Office in 1882, were all un- 
solicited. In each of these offices, he pushed 
beyond the previous limits of knowledge. 
When with Winlock in the Nautical Almanac, 
he, better than any one else, demonstrated 
that a slight unexplained excess of the moon’s 
velocity in its orbit was due to the lagging of 
the clock (the rotation of the earth) by which 
the moon’s velocity was measured. In the 
Coast Survey under Peirce, he investigated 
our tides and invented a tide-predicting ma- 
chine now in daily use and doing the work of 
thirty or forty men, which the visitor to 
Washington would do well to see in operation 
in the basement of the office. In the Signal 
Office, under Hazen, he performed the highest 
scientific work of the service, and stood for 
what a meteorologist should be—not an 
officer temporarily assigned to a new duty, 
but a lifelong and well-trained student of the 
science. He was a member of our National 
Academy of Sciences and of our best scientific 
societies, and an honorary member of the Aus- 
trian, German, and English Meteorological 
Societies, He never sought to force bis theo- 
ries on the public or even on the scientific 
world; he had a simple and trustful confidence 
that time would make correct judgment and 
determine between fleeting error and enduring 
truth, 





Although living apart from the ways of the 
world, he was not careless of worldly matters, 
as many students are; he saved from bis 
moderate salary, invested his savings wisely, 
and at his death, at the age of seve: ty-four, 
he was the possessor of a considerable fortune 
to leave to his relatives. He then said, ‘I re- 
gret to leave my friends, but that is all | 
regret,” and so closed a yure life of simple 
greatness, 


LIBRARIANS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

San Francisco, October 19, 1801. 
THE late conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in this cily was much 
quieter than the Fabyan conference. The at- 
tendance was less than half as great, conse 
quently there was less rush, less of the enthu- 
siasm of a crowd; the meetings, though a 
little unpunctual, were very orderly. One 
reason for the quietness may have been that 
little novelty was presented. The work of 
libraries in connection with schools, though of 
the highest importance and interest, bas been 
discussed so often that little new can be said 
upon it; nor does it in general lead to that 
difference of opinion which so evlivens a 
meeting. No heresy in catalogu ng or classi- 
fication was pre-ented to bring a tcore of ob- 
jectors at once upon their feet. There was not 
even the annual report upon those subjects, 
On the other band, it was stated that Mr. Ra 
dolph of the San Francisco Free Library wil’ 
shortly publish a new system of catalcgcuing 
that is far to surpass all its predecessors in 
utility and economy ; but no description could 
be given pending application for a patent. 
The claims made for it are indeed startling. It 
almost does away with the use of the pen; 
card catalogues become a thing of the pas; it 
solves the long-standing problem of a univer- 
sal catalogue; it is speedy—boocks received in 
the morning, no matter how numerous, can be 
presented to the readers in a printed cata- 
logue before night; it is cheap—what now 
costs $2 can be done fer 25cents) These state 
ments were received with a little scepticism 
The visiting librarians can understand how 
great mechanical improvements can be made; 
but as the chief expense in cataloguing is not 
for mechanical, but for intellectual work, 

they do not see how such saving is possible. 
In library architecture the old material was 
threshed out alittle; but the main interest cen- 
tred in an exhibition and description of the 
plans for the interior arrangement, particular- 
ly the shelving, of the Lilrary of Congress by 
an enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Linderfelt of 
Milwaukee. Unluckily, the necessity of ad- 
journment cut short his account. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the nation is to have a li- 
brary of which it may be proud; one that will 
supply a model for large libraries in cities 
where the dearness of land forbids spreading 
the books over much surface and compels the 
erection of a lofty pile—forces the library to 
be, as it were, setuponend. The shelves of the 
Library of Congress are to be absolutely inter- 
changeable all over the building; the booksare 
to Le brought from the stacks to the delivery 
desk and carried back to the shelves by an 
endless band which can fetch one from the 
remotest corner in less than balf a minute, to 
the great saving of the muscles and hearis of 
attendants and of the temper of readera The 
means for the admission of light and air and 
the exclusion of undue heat, it ts hoped, will 

be equally admirable 

The opening paper of this session, by Mr. C. 





C. Soule, was a brief, clear, and full state- 


ment cf the points on which librarians are 
agreed in respect to library architecture It 
will be found most useful to put into the hands 
of architects who are employed to design 
libraries, and will dispel the common igno- 
rance of the qualities necessary in such build- 
ings, ar@ render the blunders we vow see in 
most of cur American libraries inexcusable, 
It should be separately printed. Another 
payer which deserves the same treatment waa 
Mr. D. V. R. Jobnstone’s report on binding 
and binderies, which might be called a manual 
of binding for the uve of librarians. Mr. 
Gardner M. Jones’s report on the dissemi- 
nation of contagious diseases through the 
use of library books was bared on the replies 
to circulars sent to many librarians Its con- 
clusion was that the danger is very slight, 
but that precautions should be taken in 
order to satisfy the fears of the nervous, Mr. 
W. EL Foster's defence of the public suppert 
of litraries, in answer to the Spencerian doe- 
trines of the ‘ Plea for Liberty,” was a satis 
factory reply. Access to the shelves by the 
users of libraries, on which papers were writ- 
ten by Herbert Putnam and W. H. Srets, whe 
bave introduced the greatest freedom at their 
libraries of Minneapolis and Cleveland, is one 
of the burning questions of the present day, 
taking the place which the use of fiction beld 
in the early meetings of the Ass ciation, It 
would certainly have provoked a lively discus 
sion had any discussion been permitted, but 
the tardiness of attendance, which by that 
time bad been allowed to become extreme, left 
-o short a time for the session that discussion 
wascut off. This was the defect of the whole 
convention, And yet discussion is the main 
object of such a body. Papers can be read in 
print. This should be borne in mind at the 
next meeting, and prompt attendance insisted 
on. Nodoubt itis unpleasant to begin a ses- 
sion with an important paper when only a 
doren auditors are in their seats, but if this 
course be followed from the start, people will 
come early; if it is not, unpunctuality is a vice 
that grows apace, 

The fact is, that sight-seeing proved too 
strong for business The Association was re- 
ceived with a prodigality of hospitality such 
as, well as they have been treated in other 
cilies, they have never before experienced. A 
committee of reception came from Sacra- 
mento to the very borders of the State to meet 
them, with offerings of flowers and fruit and 
fish, and from that time till they left they 
were the objects of unremitting attention. As 
far as weatber was concerned, Nature treated 
them equaily well; but it was not the right 
season to see the beauty of California. After 
four months of drought everything was faded, 
brown, dusty; yet there was much that was 
interesting or wonderfal, and it was easy to 
see how lovely the ccuntry must be in the 
green winter and spring. 


One announcement of extreme importance 
was made at this Convention. Mr. R. R 
Jowker, under whose suyervision the supple- 
mentsto Mr. Leypoldt’s excellent ‘ American 
Catalogue’ bave apreared, will prepare an 
‘American Bibliography of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ designed to give the title, with suita 
ble details, of every book published in America 
from 1800 to 1890, with perhaps a preliminary 
conspecius of the previouscenturies, The form 
will be octavo, in place of the cumbersome 
quarto of the ‘ American Catalogue.’ Mr. Bow- 
ker stipulates for a subscription of only 500 
copies, at $100 each, which would give a guar- 
antee fund of $50,000, though his experience 
with the ‘American Catalogue’ and its sup- 
plements leads him to estimate the expense at 
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nearly $100,000 It is greatly to be hoped that 
as s00n as the proporals are issued every libra- 
ry of size will hasten to g ve its subscription. 
Merely in 'he economy of service, such a bib- 
liovrapby will secon psy for itself ; and as a 
matter of national pride, all must desire the 
publication of a work unequalled in any other 
nation, If the sub-criptions come in quickly, 
the preliminary work will be begun at once, 
but with al) possible haste the volumes could 
hardly be ready for issue till s'me years of 
the twentieth century bave passed. 








TREATY-MAKING POWER IN FRANCE, 


Paris, October 14, 1891, 


‘THERE is no such thing as the French Consti- 
tution, The present republic was organized 
by several succes-ive laws, which are consti- 
tutional laws, These constitutional and or- 
ganic laws were voted by the National Assem- 
bly which sat at Versailles after the war of 
1870-1871. The existing relations between 
France and Russia have drawn attention to 
the articles of these laws which relate to the 
right of making treaties, I will give the ex- 
act terms of these articles: 

**The President of the Republic negotiates 
and ratifie- treaties.”? (Constitutional Law of 
July 16, 1875, article 8.) 

‘* During the session of the National Assem- 
bly, no treaty will be definitive if not approved 
by the Assembly.” (This article, taken from 
the Consti:ution of the Republic of 1848, was 
in force during the sitting of the National 
Assembly.) 

‘After the adjournment of the National 
Assembly, the President of the Republic is 
bound to give cognizance of the treaties to the 
two chambers as soon as the interest and se 
curity of the State permit.” (Constitutional 
Law of July 16, 1875, a: ticle 8.) 

We have now clearly to deal only with the 
first and the third of these three articles. 
The President, in virtue of them, can make 
treaties and can make secret treaties, since he 
is bound to make them known to the Cham- 
bers only when the interest of the State re- 
quiresit. The President of the French Re; ub- 
lic bas been thus invested with a really royal 
prerogative, and we must not wonder at it 
since the Constituant Chamber of Versailles 
was very monarchical in sentiment, and pre- 
pared a constitution which was intended to 
become the constitution of a monarchy, with 
as few changes as possible in its articles, 
Everybody knows how its intentions were de- 
feated, hw the revision clause was altered in 
Congress so as to set aside the question of 
the form of government—how, in fact, the 
republican form of government became de- 
finitive, 

The Republic has now attained its majority 
—it bas las'ed twenty one years; ard we may 
calmly inquire if the Presidential prerogative 
was made too large in this matter of the riz ht 
of making treaties. I, for oe, do not think 
80; it is obvious that, placed as she is in Eu- 
rope, France cannot dispense with tbe necessi- 
ty of forming alliances and o: entering into 
di; lomatic arrangements which, at times, re- 
quire secrecy. She bas friends and she has 
enemies; ber long history is a per; etual strug- 
gie for the conquest of a natural fronuer— 
there is not a town, not a Village, on ber north- 
ern and op her eastern frontier which does not 
recall a Lattie, a siege. She is covered nuw on 


the north by he Belgian neutrali y, but how 
long did sbe not have to struggle with the 
bpaniards in the Low Countries? In the part 
ot the country which I inbabit in the summer, 





archery is still the amusement of the peasants, 
and this amusemeni dates from the time «hen 
the English and the French were disputing the 
valleys of the Somme and the Oise. Our east- 
ern frontier has been constan'tiy changing; 
Henri II. took the three bishoprics, Me'z, 
Toul, and Verdun; the story of the annexation 
of Lorraine, of Al-éce, of Franche-( cm 6 is 
well known. The ccclesiastical estates which 
lay between cur eastern frontier and the 
Rhine were attached to the Roman Empire by 
a very loose tie; the frontier of the Rvine has 
been the dresm of every great French ruler. 
For the present, French ambition is reduced to 
the reconquest of the provinces lost in 1870- 
1871, and the whole policy of France wiil have 
this reconquest for its object. 

The Triple Alliance was formed, under the 
in fluence of Prince Bismarck, iv order to secure 
for Germany the conquests made in 1870, It 
is legitimate for France to try to confront this 
formidable constellation of Powers with an- 
other constellation, and she imagines that she 
has found in Russia the ally which is neces- 
sary toher. France and Russia, which are so 
distant in every respect, have one common 
tear and one common dislike; and nations are 
more united by their dislikes than by their 
affeciions, As the Triple Alliance was 
really formed chiefly in the interest of 
Germany, the Franco - Russian Alliance 
is chiefly directed against Germany. The 
French fleet would not bave been sent to 
Cronstadt, and the demonstrations which fol- 
lowed this visit would never have been allow- 
ed by the Russian Government, if there had 
not been a desire to give a sort of vi-ible form 
to an understanding which bad been long and 
carefully prepared. It has been said that 
during the visit to Cronsiadt some diplomatic 
document was prepared which gave to what 
may be called the moral alliance of France 
aud Russia the character of a diplomatic alli- 
ance. 

How far things are advanced, very few prob- 
ably know. The Paris correspondents of the 
Times and the Politische Correspondenz have 
gone so far as to say that there is a formal 
treaty in a state of ; reparation. I bave shown 
that President Carnot is perfectly free, under 
the terms of the Constitution, to make such a 
treaty on his own responsibility ; but it is said 
that this responsibility is so great that there is 
a question of making a communication on the 
subject, not to the Chambers, but to the heads 
of the Parllamentary groups. The wi-dom of 
such a policy is very doubtful, for if the in- 
furmatin of the Times is correct, the Gov- 
ernment would not communicate to there 
heads cof the Parliamentary groups the 
tenor of the artcies of the secret treaty, 
they would simply be informed of the ex- 
istence of the treaty. But how could they 
form an opinion on tbe treaty if its articles re- 
mained unknown to them? How could they 
judge that the treaty is opportune or not, 
advantageous or not? Therefore, if a commu- 
nication of this sort is made, it must be made in 
full, and in that case the articles of the treaty 
would probably not long remain a secret, 

The Russian Government bas not been slow 
to take advantage of the disposition of the 
French people by announeing a new Russian 
loan to be offered to the public, on the French 


market, at a comparatively very high price.’ 


Four hundred millions of francs will leave the 
country in the cour:e of a few months and go 
to he banks of the Neva. Punch bad a cari- 
catureshowing a French peasant in the cha- 
racter oi a bear-leader; in this case the pea- 
sant wili not coilect the money, be wiil give his 
own, Frauce has systematically, for the last 


F expressed it cn various occasions, 





few years, sold Italian funds and re; laced 
hem with Russian tunds. The operation, as it 
was undertaken merely for an icea, bas so {ar 
proved succe-sful, Russia’s cre it bas pained 
ail that Italian credit bas lost. This balt-rea- 
soned and haif-instinctive operation bas been 
in-pired in a great degree by the anger felt by 
the French people when they saw lialy bind 
herself band and foot to the Triple Alii nee, 
There is a notion in France that we bd some- 
thing to do with the liberation cf laty; we 
remember Magenta and Solierino; ail the ar- 
ticles of M. Crispi cannot destroy the great 
facts of the ;ast. There is, perbap-, more 
anger felt against Italy in a certain pert of 
the nation than agains! Germany. 

It is idle to deny it, France, who has been 
wounded in every way for twenty years, who 
felt in a sort of diplomatic isolation, and 
knew that a formidable combination ot forces 
bad been formed against her, feels now a sort 
of relief since Russia Las shown interest in her 
position. There may be, there probably are, 
many illusions in this sentiment; all the hopes 
that are formed may never be renliz-d; but 
the naticn feels more at ease, it breathes more 
freely; the late mai ceuvrex, which showed a 
real army of 120,000 men, well officered, well 
fed, weil equi; ped, animated with the best 
spirit, have revived the confidence of the na- 
tion in itself, This sentiment is so strong that 
all the ministers in their speeches are obliged 
to express it in order to keep their popularity, 
The President himself, cautious as he is, bas 
France is 
herself again; there is no serious opposition to 
the Government; the patriotic feeling has, for 
the present at least, become uppermost, 





CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


Lonpon, October 13, 1891. 


In the career which has so suddenly cl sed 
with Mr, Paruell’s death at the age of forty- 
five, there are elements of passion and vicissi- 
tude which might fit it to be the subject ofa 
Greek tragedy. There were strange and sud- 
den alternations of obscurity and fame, of un- 
looked-!tor success, and ruin in the hour of tri- 
umph. We sball doubtless within the next 
few months or years learn much tbat is new 
regarding his perplexing character and some 
unexplained pas-ages in his life, and any view 
given of them now must be given with the 
knowledge that it is imperfect and subject to 
correction, as well as, when the facts shall 
have been more fully cieared up, to expansion, 
Still, it seems worth while, now that the im- 
pression he made upon English observers is 
still fresh and vivid, to try to convey that im- 
pression to those in America who have long 
felt curious about him, and desire to know 
how he struck persons with no speciai means 
of knowledge. 

It bas often been observed that he was not 
Irish, and that he led the Irish people with 
success just because be did not share their 
characteristic weaknesses. But it is equally 
true that he was not English. One always 
felt the difference between his tem erament 
and that of the normal Englishman. The 
same remark applies to some other famous 
Irish leaders. Wolte Tone, for instance, and 
Fitzgibbon were very unlike the usuai type of 
Irishman—that is, the Iristman in whom the 
Leitic element predominates—but they were 
also unlike Englishmen. The Anglo-Irish 
Protestants, a strong race who have produced 
a cumber of remerkable men dis}-roportion- 
ate to their ratio to the whole population of 
the United Kingdom, are a grou; by them- 
selyes, in Whom some of the fire and impulsive- 
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nes of the (elt has been blended with some 
of the firmness and te acity of the English- 
man. Mr. Parnell, however, thoush be might 
be reckoned to the Anglo-Irish type, was not 
a permal specimen of it, He was a man 
whom you could not refer to any category, 
peculiar both in his intellect and in his charac- 
ter generally. 

His intellect was an eminently practical 
one. He showed no interest in speculation or 
in the pursuit of abstract truth He had no 
taste for literature, no love of knowledge for 
itsown sake. He had read very litile, and 
his speeches show no acquaintanre either with 
history, beyond the commonest facts, or with 
any of the oth-r subjects connec'ed with poii- 
tics. Very rarely did they contain a maxim 
or reflection of general applicability, a; art 
from the particular topic he was di-cus-ing. 
Nor did he ever attempt to give to them the 
charm of literary ornament; all was dry, di- 
rect, and practical, without so much as a 
gracefu) phrase or a choice e ithet, Some- 
times, when addressing a great public meet- 
ing, he would seek torouse them by vehemert 
language, but though there might be a glow 
of sup; ressed passion, there were no flasbes of 
imaginative light. Yet he never gave the 
impression of en uneducated man, His lan- 
guage was clear and grammatical]; his taste was 
correct. It was merely that he did not care 
for any of those things which men of equal 
ability usually do care for, His only inte- 
rests, outside politics, lay in mechanics and 
engineering and in the development of the 
material resources of his country. He took 
pains to manage his estate we], and was spe- 
cially anxious to make something out of his 
quarries, Noticing that he was almost al- 
ways occupied in examining and attack- 
ing the measures or the conduct of those 
who governed Ireland, many thought his in- 
tellect a purely critical one. This, however, 
was amistake. Critical, indeed, it was, ina 
remarkable degree; keen, penetrating, strin- 
gently dissective of the arguments of an oppo- 
nent, ingenious in taking advantage of apy 
false step in administration or of admission 
imprudently made in debate, But it had also 
a positive and constructive quality. From 
time to time he would drop his negative atti- 
tude and sketch out plans of legislation which 
were always consistent and weighty, but no- 
tably deficient in imaginative warmth or color, 
They were the schemes rather of an able man 
of business, who saw the facts in a sharp, dry 
light, and never went beyond what the facts 
could be made to prove. And they were not 
only vigorous, but independent: he never 
seemed to be borrowing from others, although 
he freely used the help that others gave him 
in collecting facts or opinions, You felt that 
he bad looked at things for himself, and bad 
seen them as they actually were, in their true 
persrective, and not (like most Irishmen) 
through the mists of sentiment or party feel 
ing. The impression which one of his more 
elabcrate speeches made might be compared 
to that which one receives from a gray, 
sunless day with an east wind, a day in 
which everything shows clear, but alo hard 
and cold. To call his mind a narrow one, as 
people sometimes did, was to wrong it. The 
rarge of his interests was doubtless limited; 
his intelligence was not. It never seemed un- 
equal to any task it undertook, but, on the 
contrary, judged not only soundly, but also 
with an appreciation of the whole phenomena 
of the case, even those with which it had no 
personal sympathy. Still, his was a purely 
practical intellect, It was not original, rot 
given to thecrizing, not discursive; it did not 
rejoice in the exercise of thought for thought's 


sake, but felt itself to be merely a useful in- 
strument for performing the work which the 
will required of it. 

Ir, however, tre intellect of the man could not 
be called interesting, bis character wa, interest- 
ing in an eminent degree. It gave one many 
problems to solve, and could not easily be cover- 
ed by any formuia. An observer who followed 
the old metbod of ascribing to every one a sin- 
gle ruling passion, would bave said that his 
ruling passion was pride The pride was so 
strong that it almost extinguished vanity. He 
never seemed to seek occasions for disp ay, fre- 
quently neglecting those which other men 
wou'd have chosen, not seeming elated by the 
applause of crowds, and treating the House of 
Commons with equal coolness whether it 
cheered him or bowled at him. Hecared little 
for any social compliments or attentions, very 
seldom accepted an invitation to dinner, 
dressed with little care and often in clothes 
whose style and color seemed unworthy 
of his position. He was believed to be 
haughty and distant to his followers, 
and although some of them bave de 
nied this, the fact remains that scarcely 
any were admitted to intimacy, and that none 
of the ordinary signs of familiarity could be 
observed between him and them. Towards 
other- he was sofficiently polite but warily re- 
served, showing no desire for the cultivation 
of friendship or, indeed, for any relations tut 
those of business. Of some ordinary social 
duties, such as opening and answering letter~, 
he was more neglectful than good breeding 
permits; and one did not know whether to 
ascribe this fault to indolence or to a superb 
disregard of everybody but himself. Such 
disregard he often showed in greater matters, 
taking no notice of attacks made upon him 
which he might have refuted, and sometimes 
declaring in the House of Commons that the 
opinions of Englishmen did not in the least 
affect him, since it was to his own country 
only that he recognized any responsibility. 
But’he treated even his own countrymen in a 
somewhat disdainful and somewhat irresponsi- 
ble way. He would sometimes remain away 
from Parliament for weeks together, even 
when important business was being consider 
ed, perhaps even vanishing altogether from 
public ken. Yet this lordly attitude and the 
air of mystery which surrounded bim did not 
seem to be studied with a view to effect. 
They were due to his babit of thinking first 
and chiefly of himself. If he desired to in- 
dulge bis inclinations, he indulged them. 
Some extremely strong motive of passion or in- 
terest might interpose to restrain this desire 
and stimulate him to an unwelcome exertion; 
but no respect for the opinion of others, nor 
fear of censure from bis allies or friends, 
would be ellowed to do sa This boundless 
self-confidence and independence contributed 
greatly to bis success asa leader. They gave 
him faith in his own fortune, they inspired a 
conviction that obstacles whose reality his 
judgment recognized would ultimately yiehi 
to bi- will, an undismayed forti‘ude in cri-es 
which only once forsook him—in the moment 
of panic which followed the Phanix Park 
murders of 1882. The confidence which he 
feit, or appeared to feel, reacted upon his 
party, and was perhaps the chief ground of 
their obedience to bim and their belief in his 
superior wi-dom. His calmness, bis tenacity. 
his patience, his habit of listening quietly to 
every one, but deciding for himself, were all 
evidences of that resolute will which imposed 
itse!f upon the Irish masses no less than upon 
his Parliamentary following, and secured for 
him a loyalty in which there was little or 





nothing of persona! affection. 
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In all these regards pride was a source of 
strength. In anctber direction, however, it 
Tr vei a source of weakness [here are men 


in whom the want of moral prine pl, of noble 
emotions, or of a scrupuicus conscence and 
nice sense of honor, is reinforced by respect 
for the opinion of their class or of the world 

Such men may hold through life a tolerably 
upright course peitber from the love of viriue 
nor because they are ambitious and anxtcus to 
stand well wiih those whom tbey aspire to in 

fluence or rule, but becau-e, having a sense of 
personal dignity, combined with a quiet per- 
ception of the feeling~ of those arcund them, 
they are resolved to do nothing whereby their 
go.d name can be tarnished or an o) ening 
given to malicious tongues, But when pride 
towers to such a height as to bec mea lae to 
itself, disregarding the judgment of othera, it 
may not only lead its possessor into an atti- 
tude of defiance which the world resents, but 
may mske bim stoop to acts of turpitude 
which tatally discredit bis character. Mr, 
Parnell was certainly an un-cru, ulous man, 
Without dwelling upon his relations to 
Mrs, O’shea, his betrayal of Mr. Wlad- 
stone’s confidences, and his reckless appeals 
during the last year of his hfe to the 
most inflammable elements in Ireland, there 
are facts enough in bis earlier career to show 
that be had little regard for truth and little 
borror for crime. A revolution may exitenu- 
ate some sins, but even in a revolution there 
are men (ar d sOmMe! Mes the atrongest men) 
whose moral excellence shines through the 
smoke of conflict and the mists of detraction, 
in Mr. Parneli’s nature the moral element was 
imperfectly developed. He seemed cynical 
and callous; and it was probably his baughty 
-elf-reliance which prevente! bim from suffi- 
ciently deferring to the ordinary moralities of 
mankind. His pride, ebich ought to have kept 
him free from the susp cion of dishonor, made 
bim feel dispensed from tbe usval restraints, 
Whatever be did was right in his own eyes, 
and no other eyes: eed be regarded. Phenome- 
na somewhat similar were observable in Na- 
peleon, But Napoleon was obviously not a 
gentleman in the common sense of the term, 
Mir. Parnell was a gentleman in that sense, 
He bad the bearing, the manners, the natural 
easy dignity of a man of good birth who has 
always moved in good socety. This made 
his departures from what may be called the 
inner and bigher standard of gentlemanly con- 
duct ail the more remarkable, 

He bas been accused of a want of physical 
courage. It is certain that after the Phawsix 
Park murders be asked the authorities in Eng- 
land tor police protection, being, not unpatu- 
rally, in fear for his life; and that he habitu- 
ally carred firearms. But there facts are 
hardly sufficient to justify the charge. Moral 
courage he showed in a high degree during bis 
whole public career, facing his antagonists 
with an un-haken front, even when they were 
most numerous and bitter. Though he in- 
ten-ely disliked imprisonment, the term: on 
which he came out of Kilmainham !eft no dis- 
credit upon him. He behaved with perfect 
dignity under the attacks of the Times in 1857, 
and in the face of what turned out to he the 
forgeries of Richard Pigott—forgeries which 
the bulk of the English upper classes greedily 
swallowed. With this courage and dignity, 
however, there was little to show magnanimi- 
ty. He-eld: m saida generous word, or show- 
ed himself responsive to such a word spoken 
by ano her. Accustomed to conceal his feel- 
ings, except in his most excited moments, he 
rarely revealed, but he cer'ain y cherished, 
vindictive sentiments. He never forgave 
either Mr, W. E. Forster or Mr. Gladstone for 
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having imprisoned him in 1881; and though he 
stood in some awe of the latter, whom he con- 
sidered the only really formidable antagonist 
he had ever striven with, he bore him a grudge 
which smouldered under the reconciliation of 
1886 and leapt into flame in the manifesto of 
November, 1890, 

The union in Mr. Parneil of intense passion 
with strenuous self-control struck all who 
watched him closely, though it was seldom 
that passion so far escaped as to make the con- 
trast visibly dramatic, Usually he was cold, 
grave, deliberate, repelling advances with a 
sort of icy courtesy. He hardly ever lost his 
temper in the House of Commons, even under 
the sarcasms of his former friends, though the 
low, almost hissing tones of his voice some- 
times betrayed an internal struggle. But dur- 
ing the electoral campaign in Kilkenny, in 
December, 1890, when he was fighting for his 
life, he was more than once so swept away by 
anger tbat thore beside him had to hold him 
back from jumping off the platform into the 
crowd to strike down some one who had inter- 
rupted, Suspended for a moment, his mastery 
of himself quickly returned. Men were aston- 
isued to observe how, after some of the stormy 
passages in the Committee Room No, 15 de- 
bates in December, 1890, he would address 
quietly, perhaps lay his hand ugon the shoulder 
of, those who had just been denouncing him, 
and on whom he had poured all the vitriol of 
his fierce tongue. As this could not have been 
good-nature, it must have been either calcu- 
lated policy or a sort of scorn for those whom 
he had been wont to deem his subjects, Kind- 
liness was never ascribed to him; nor had he, 
so far as could be known, a single intimate 
friend. 

Oratory is the usual avenue to leadership in 
a democratic movement, and Mr. Parnell is one 
of the very few who bave arrived at power 
neither by that road nor by military success. 
So far from having by nature any of the gifts 
or graces of a popular speaker, he was at first 
conspicuously deficient in them, and became 
at last effective only by constant practice, and 
by an intellectual force which asserted itself 
through commonplaceness of language and 
an unimpassioned delivery. He had no flu- 
ency, and acquired even moderate ease only 
after four or five years. His voice was not 
powerful nor delicate in its modulations, but 
it was clear, and the enunciation was delibe- 
rate, distinct, quiet when the matter was or- 
dinary, slow and emphatic when an important 
point arrived. With very little action of the 
body, there was often an interesting and ob- 
viously unstudied play of feature. So far 
from possessing any of that florid rhetoric or 
imaginative fertility which are supposed to 
characteriza Irish eloquence, his speeches were 
singularly plain, bare and dry. Neither had 
they any bumor. If they ever raised a smile, 
which seldom bappened, it was by some 
touch of sarcasm or adroit thrust at a 
point left unguarded by an adversary. Their 
merit lay in their lucidity, in their aptness 
to the matter in hand, in the strong, 
practical sense which ran thrcugh them, 
coupled with the feeling that they came from 
one who led a nation, and whose forecasts had 
often fulfilled themselves, They gave the im- 
pression of baving been carefully prepared, 
and were usually made from pretty full notes, 
but the preparation bad been given rather to 
the matter and the arrangement than to the 
diction, which had rarely any ornament or 
literary finish. Of late years he spoke infre- 
quently, whether from indolence, or weak 
health, or because he thought litile was to be 
done in the face of a hostile majority, now 
that the tactics of obstruction had been aban- 





doned. When he interposed without prepara- 
tion in a debate which had arisen unexpected- 
ly, he was short, pithy, and eminently prac- 
tical; indeed, nothing more characterized him 
than his talent for hitting the nail on the head, 
a talent which always commands attention in 
deliberative assemblies, No one saw more 
clearly or conveyed in terser language the course 
which the circumstances of the moment requir- 
ed; and as his mastery of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and practice was second only to that of 
Mr. G adstone, his advice carried great weight, 
It would, indeed, be no exaggeration to say 
that during the sessions of 1889 and 1890 he 
was distinctly the second man in the House of 
Commons, surpassed, of course, in debating 
power by four or five others, but inferior to 
Mr. Gladstone alone in the interest which his 
speeches excited and in the impression they 
produced, With this access of influence his 
attitude and the spirit of his policy seemed to 
rise and widen. There was less of that hard 
attorneyism which had marked his criticisms 
of the Tory Government and their measures up 
till March, 18380, and of the Liberal Govern- 
ment and their measures during the five fol- 
lowing years. He seemed to grow more and 
more to the full stature of a statesman, with 
constructive views and a willingness to make 
the best of the facts as he found them, Yet 
even in this later and better time one note of 
greatness was absent from his speeches: there 
was nothing genial and generous and elevated 
about them. They never soared into an at- 
mosphere of lofty feeling, worthy of the man 
who was by this time seen to be Jeading his 
nation to victory, and who had begun to,be 
admired and honored by one of the two great 
historic English parties, 

He was not only well versed in the rules of 
Parliamentary procedure, but also a consum- 
mate master of Parliamentary tactics. Very 
soon after he entered the House of Commons 
he detected its weak point, and perfected a 
system of obstruction which so destroyed the 
efficiency of its time-honored modes of doing 
business that new sets of rules, each more 
stringent than the preceding, had to be devis- 
ed between 1878 and 1888, The skill with 
which he handled his smali but well-disciplin- 
ed battalion was admirable. He was strict 
with individuals, requiring absolute obedience 
to the party rules, but ready to gratify any 
prevailing current of feeling when he saw 
that this could be done without serious harm 
to the cause, More than once, when English 
members who hap; ened to be acting with him 
on some particular question pressed him to 
keep his men quiet ard let a division be taken 
at once, he answered that they were doubtless 
right in thinking that the moment for secur- 
ing a good division had arrived, but that he 
must not muzzle his followers when they 
wanted to have their fling. The best proof 
of the tact with which he ruled a section 
comprising many men of brilliant talents 
lies in the fact that there was never any se- 
rious revolt, or movement towards revolt, 
against him until the breach of 1890 between 
himself and the Liberal party had made it 
clear that his continued leadership would mean 
defeat at the polls, and the postponement, per- 
haps for many years, of home rule, 

His own political views and tendencies fur- 
nished matter for much discussion among 
those who studied him closely. Many, both 
among Englishmen and among Irishmen, held 
that he was at heart a Conservative, valuing 
strong government and attached to the rights 
of property. ‘They predicted that if an Irish 
Parliament had been established, as proposed 
in 1886, and an Irish cabinet formed to ad- 
minister the affairs of the island, Mr, Parnell 





would have been the inevitable and somewhat 
despotic leader of the reactionary party. His 
ccéperation with the agrarian azitatcrs from 
1879 onwards was in this view merely a politic 
expedient to gain support for the bhome-rule 
campaign. For this theory there is much to 
be said. Though he came to lead a revo- 
lution, and was willing, as appeared in 
the last few months of his life, to appeal 
to the genuine revolutionary party, he 
was not by temper or conviction a revolu- 
tionist. The Fenians, ani those remains 
of Fenianism out of whom the secret in- 
surrectionary and dynamitard societies were 
formed, never liked or trusted him. The pas- 
sion which originally carried him into public 
life was hatred of England, and a wish to 
restore to Ireland either her national independ- 
ence or at least her own Parliament. But he 
was no democratic leveller, and stil! less in- 
clined to tho-e Sccialistic doctrines which the 
section influenced by Mr. Davitt has espoused, 
He did not desire the ‘* extinction of land- 
lordism,” and would probably have been a 
restraining and moderating force in an lrish 
legislature. That he was genuinely attached to 
his native country need not be doubted, 
But his patriotism had litude of a sentimental 
quality, and seemed to spring as much from 
dislike of England as from love of Ireland. 

It may excite surprise that a man such as 
has been sketched, with so coola judgment and 
so complete a self-control, a man (as his pre- 
vious career had shown) able to encure tempo- 
rary reverses in the confidence of ultimate 
success, should have committed the fatalerrcr, 
which blasted his fame and shortened his life, 
of clinging to the headship of his party when 
prudence counselled a retirement. A re ire- 
ment need not have been of long duration, It 
can hardly be doubted that if he had, after 
the sentence of the Divorce Court in Novem- 
ber, 1890, gone abroad for eight or ten months, 
allowing some one to be chosen in his place 
chairman of the Irish per‘y for the session, he 
might thereafter have returned to the House 
of Commons, and might, after some little fur- 
ther loss of time, have naturally recovered 
the leadership. Unfortunately, the relf-reli- 
ant pride which had stood him in good stead 
so often before, made him refuse to bow to 
the storm, Probably he could not understand 
the indignation which the proceedings in the 
divorce case had awakenel in England—be- 
ing morally somewhat callous, and knowing 
that his offences were no secret to the House 
of Commons. He had been accustomed to 
despise English opinion, and had on some 
former occas ons suffered nothing for doing 9, 
He bitterly resented both Mr. Gladstone’s let- 
ter and the movement to depose him which it 
roused in his own party. He had so often be- 
fore found defiant resolu‘ion lead to success 
that he determined again to rely on the maxim 
which has led so many toruin, just because it 
had so much truth in it—'' /’audace, encore de 
Vaudace, toujours de Vaudace.” The affront 
to his pride disturbed the balance of his mind, 
and made him feel as if the humiliation of a 
temporary retirement would destroy the pres- 
tige of his haughty self-confidence. It was 
soon evidert that he had cverestimated his 
power in Ireland, but when the schism began 
there were many besides Lerd Salisbury—many 
in Ireland as well as in England—who pre- 
dicted triumph for him. Nor must it be 
though: that it was pure selfishness which 
made him resolve rather to break with the 
English Liberals than allow the National 
cause to be guided by any bands but his 
own. He wasa sort of fatalist, and had that 
confidence in his star and his mission which 
often belongs to minds in which superstition 
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and a morbid taint may be discerned. There 
were others who believed that no one but bim- 
self could hold the Irish party together and 
carry the Irish cause to triumph, No wonder 
that this belief shou!d have filled and disorder- 
ed his own brain. 

The swiftness of his rise is a striking in- 
stance of the power which intellectual con- 
centration and a strenuous will can exert, for 
he had no adventitious help from wealth or 
family connection or the reputation of having 
suffered forhiscountry. Ergo vivida vis animi 
pervicit, He was only thirty, with no expe- 
rience of affairs and no gift of speech; but the 
quality that was in him of leading and ruling 
men, of taking the initiative, of seeing and 
striking at the weak point of the enemy, and 
fearlessly facing the brunt of an enemy’s 
attack, made itself at once felt, and he rose 
without effort to the first place, With some 
intellectual limitations and great moral faults, 
he will stand high in the long and melancholy 
series of Irish leaders, far less noble than 
Grattan, far less attractive than O’Connell, 
far less brilliant than either of them, yet en- 
titled to be remembered as one of the most re- 
markable figures of our time, O. D. 





Correspondence. 


GETTING READY FOR THE STORM. 


To THE EpitTorR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: It is interesting to note, as an illustra- 
tion of the general desire to escape as far as 
possible the losses which are likely to be in- 
curred by every one, except the silver-mine- 
owners, in the too probable event of a depre 
ciation of current money, that a leading law 
stationer here now prints and keeps in stock 
forms for ordinary bonds and real-estate 
mortgages, providing for payment in ‘ law- 
ful gold coin of the United S:ates of America 
of the present standard of weight and fine- 
ness,” as corporation loans have been made 
payable for some years past. When spoken to 
on the subject last winter, the stationer re- 
ferred to thought the demand for such forms 
would be slight, but now it is large enough to 
induce him to provide the supply. The only 
pity is that the movement did not start earlier. 
Were all contracts made payable in gold, the 
silver-men would have no power to threaten 
the country with a sudden fall in the value of 
the circulating medium. 

CHARLES C, PINNEY. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 19, 1891. 








NOT A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, 


To THE Eprtor oF Tue Nation: 


S1re: In your editorial of the Sth of October, 
you assert that *‘ the minister is not considered 
as a learner; his views are fixed.” Is not this 
dictum utterly at variance with the theory 
and practice of an educated ministry? Does 
the English Church, for instance, bind the 
hands of her clergy at the outset, and forbid 
them to study the “great doctrines” and 
‘* great questions”? Are the scholarly men of 
that communion, whetber conservative or 
liberal, breaking their ordination vows? On 
the contrary, every Epi-copal clergyman has 
solemnly promised to be diligent in study. 

But, it will be answered, his study is con- 
fined within a narrow fange; he has lost his 
freedom. I fail to see it, Certainly he is not 
at liberty to teach anything contrary to the 
doctrine (not doctrines) of the Church. But 
the very vow that he has taken, ‘‘ to banish 





and drive away from the Church a!l erroneous 
and strange dectrines,” requires him to study 
the writings and urderstand the teaching 
of those who are outside the Church. The de- 
feoder of tbe fai h must meet the enemy, if he 
te an enemy, in the open field. Whatever 
“the theory of the world” may be, certainly 
itis not the theory of the Church that her 
clerzy are not learners, nor does she require 
ofthe young man of twenty-five that he be 
master of all knowledge. Y, i 2. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss,, October 16, 1891, 





{Our correspondent is mistaken. We did 
not ‘‘ assert” what he says we did, but 
spoke only of ‘‘ the actual conception of the 
ministerial character.” Nor does what he 
says change our conviction that, both histor!- 
cally and literally, the vows of ordination 
leave no room for divergence from the creed 
of the Church. The promise to be “ diligent 
in study,” and to ‘‘ banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrine,” is sub 
sidiary to the main vow to teach and defend 
the ‘‘doctrine and sacraments . . . as 
this Church hath received the same.’” Does 
our correspondent think it a sign of open 
mindedness that ‘‘erroneous and strange 
doctrines” are to be studied only to be 
banished and driven away? Are they not, 
ipso acto, condemned in advance? Suppose 
a clergyman should find them, or any of 
them, not ‘‘erronecus,” but true? If a can 
didate should tell his b'shop that he left the 
question open whether they were ‘‘er- 
roneous” or not, would that not be con- 
sidered the equivalent of the ‘‘ great Crime 
or Impediment” which ought to prevent 
such a man from becoming a priest? 

We make no assertions about what is or 
ought to be the actual practice; but we do 
assert that the wide liberty which many 
men see provided for in the ordination vows 
of the different Protestant churches, is an 
afterthought. The framers of the creeds 
and the vows did not contemplate it or the 
need of it. It is not legitimately to be in- 
ferred from their exhortation to study. 
That exhortation may be considered the 
Nemesis of Protestantism, or its unconscious 
principle of salvation, as one chooses to look 
atit. At the Reformation, ‘‘study’’ meant 
separation from Rome; now it often appears 
to mean separation from organized Protes- 
tantism.—Ep. Natron. } 





THE SCSOOL-BOOK COMBINATION, 
To tHe Eprror or Tre Nation: 


Srr: To preduce good books, it is necessary 
to secure good authors and editors, and they 
must be liberally paid. Many books have to 
be made befere the good one is produced, It 
costs time and money to try these experimenta 
The business must yield a fair profit to attract 
men of the necessary ability to engage in it. 
Important as it is. to produce good books, it is 
no less important that they should be ured in 
the schools, To insure this we must elect to 
the school boards competent men and women, 
who know the value of books, and can be re- 
lied upon to secure them, no matter how active 
and unscrupulous may be the influences used 
against them. 

If a great combination, controlling four- 
fifths of all the books in the country, publicly 
boasts that it will crush all publishers that do 














SS 
not join it, by giving their own new books 
without charge in exchange for (hose of other 
houses in the schools, and employing all the 
means that wealth can control fer that pur 
pose, is it not time that the people should 
begin to think what effect this will have upon 
the schools if accomplished? 

We bave given the best years of our life to 
trying to produce goed books and place them 
on the market, by honorable methods, ata fair 
prica We must leave the result of our efforte 
to the jadgment of othera The people bave the 
whole question in their.own hands If they 
think it is safe ard best for teir schools to 
have the publishing and supp ving of all their 
books absolutely in the control of a single 
bou e, all that is necessary will be to take new 
books for old ones, free of charge, for a few 
years, Such a course will drive all the educa- 
tional publishers from the field, and the polit:- 
cal wire-; ulier will have it whoily to himself 

Should the American Book Company, by 
even-exchanging the books of their competi- 
tors in the :chools, narrow down the holdings 
of other houses so that it will be impossible for 
them to continue business ata profi’, it is easy 
to see that the day when these houses wil! have 
to relinquish the fleld will not be far distant, 
When the American Book Company bave the 
entire business in their own hands, it may be 
natural for them to sit down and calculate 
how much it has cost to get rid of their com- 
petitors, and to say to themselves, ** Now it is 
only fair that the public, who have had the bene- 
fit of these free books so long, should pay fer 
them,” The pay may be exacted in several 
ways—by raising the price of their books 
gradually; by giving less discounts; by cheap- 
ening the cost of manu‘acture; by discour- 
aging the sale of their best booxs, which pay 
large copyrights to the authors, ete, ete, 
When, however, they bave asseseed this 
amount on the public, is it in accord with 
tuman pat‘ure to expect that they will stop 
there! But it mey be said that it will not be 
safe for them to make too much profit on the 
sale of their books; the public will rebel, and 
publish for themselves, by States or other- 
wise, ; 

Now, it ia well for us all to look this ques- 
tion fairly ‘in the face in order to comprehend 
the difficulties to be overcome. In the first 
place, it requires not only special talent and 
a long term of service on the part of 
publisher and edi'or, but a large outlay of 
money and t me, to produce a good book, un- 
der the most favorable conditions. After the 
American Book Company shall have driven 
from the field all the trained men in either de- 
partment, it will not be easy to establish inde- 
pendent houses) There will not only be a lack 
of ability and experience, but it will require 
at least $2,000,000 of direct capital to es- 
tablish houses as good as the present ones, 
After five years’ control of the whole fleld, 
the American Book Company will be twice as 
powerful as at present. Now it is one of the 
strongest political organizations in the coun- 
try. It has important interests in every town 
and city inthe land. It hes not only a large 
corps of able and trained agents travelling all 
the time, but sub-agents and local politicians 
iv all important centres. It is looking after 
legislation in the various States, and lately 
we have seen many laws framed for binding 
them to adopt booka for long periods 

Notwithstanding the great power of this re- 
markably developed political organization and 
the millions at its command from its vast 
monoyoly, it will lose its terrors when the 
American people fully realize its evil influence 
on the educational institutions of the country, 
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Let 'be pres-, the teach: rs, and the committees 
jealou ly guard ‘heir rights, and punish by 
+xposure and loss of patronage any infringe- 
ments, aid timid capital wil: keep to its own 
legitimate channels, lt is not simply a question 
between rival publishing hou-e-, but one of 
vital im: ortance to the schools, 


Epwin GInn. 
Bostor, October 21, 1891. 





A JAPANESE LIBRARIAN, 


To tne Epitor oF THE NartIOoN: 


Sir: A young genileman fr'm Japan, who 
had had some training in the Imperial Libra- 
ry ut Tvkio, was sent to this country two 
or tbree years ago and placed under my 
charge by the Jajanese Minister of Putlic 
Instruction, for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the methods of administering 
libraries in this country. He was for a large 
part of a year under my constant oversight in 
Cambridge, and then visited, with my introduc- 
tions, s.me o! the principal libraries of this 
country and of Europe, previous to his return to 
his own country. By virtue of the constant 
reports which he had monthly made when ab- 
sent, and because of the excellent examination 
which be passed, he was, soon after his return, 
placed in charge of the Tokio Library in the 
Uyeno Park in Jokio, the chief public reposi- 
tory for books in Japan. 

1 have felt that a letter which I have recent- 
ly received trom him, involving some of his 
experiences in conducting bis library on me- 
thods based on our own, might prove interest- 
ing to your readers. Justin WINSOR. 

HarvaRp COLLEGE LipraBy, Oct, 22. 


** loxio, September 24, 1891, 


* DEAR SIR:. .. 1am very much ashamed 
to say that 1 have hardly done even one-hun- 
dredth o1 wha: I intended to do when | came 
back from Eurcpe. But this is not a fauit of 
myseif alone. . . . Still, 1 bave printed 
two pubications, 7. e., ‘Guide to the Tokio 
Library’ and an * Essay on the Improvement 
of the Tokio Library,’ both in Japanese, be- 
sides doing the usual work of the Library; ana 
lam, of course, trying to do more, and expect 
to make our Library one of the best in the 
world. Isent to you an extract of my report 
some time ago, which you will kindiy glance 
over. I am now compiling an index of the 
author ca:alo,ue of the Imperial University 
Library, and nothing is more valuable and 
useful to me ‘ban the Index of the Catalogue 
of Harvard University Library, which you 
have kindly sent to us, shee: by sheet. I have 
pre ared a ;aper introducing the Tokio Li- 
brary to the notices of Amer can libraries, in- 
cidentally touching all other libraries in 
Japan. I wish to give you an extract of it: 

** The Tokio Library is national in its cha- 
racter, and is maintained by the State and by 
the Copyright Aci, which gives ita copy o: 
every book, pamphlet, etc., published in the 
em: ire, The Library was established in 1872 
with about 70,000 voiumes, In 1886 it was re- 
moved to the Uyeno Park. ‘The place is away 
from the bustle of the city, with fresh air 
and evergreens around it. The reading-room 
accommodates about 200 readers, and is divid- 
ed into three compartments, viz.: ‘s1ecial,’ 
* jadies’,’ and ‘ordinary.’ We have two sets of 
catalogues, viz.: a card catalogue and printed 
catalogue, both classified. It is now proposed 
to improve them upon the principle of a dic- 
tionary catalogue, A system of lending out 
books was added three years ago, something like 
that of the Kénigliche Bibliothek of Berlin. 
The Library now contains 97550 Ja: anese 
and Chinese bocks ard 25,559 European books, 
besides about 100,000 of duplicates, popular 
bocks, etc., which are not used. The average 
number of books used is 837,262 a year. By 
aprlving ‘the principle of multiplication of 
utility,’ the average turn-over of each book 
used is ebout 254, and, by dividing by ‘he 
total issue of books, the average cost of each 
issue is 23ten. Ry ecmparing the rumber of 
books u-ed and the classes of books read dur- 
ing the last year, we see that 21.5 per cent. are 
in history, geography, etc., 21 per cent. in 





literature and lan: uage; 17.2 per cent, in 
scence and medicine, and 13.4 ;er cent. in 
law and polities, This compari- . gives some 
idea of the inclination of the reading public, 

“Tne Library of the Im;erial University 
cm; rises all the books belonging to the Uni- 
versity. These books are solely tor the ure of 
the instruciors, students, and pu ils, no ac- 
mittance being granted to the general public. 
Tie library contains 77,991 Euro;ean books 
and 101,217 Japanese a: d ( hin exe t ooks. 

** As to other small libra:ies, there are only 
eight public and ten private libraries in dif- 
ferent parts of the emrire The beoks con- 
tained in them are 66,912 Japanese and Chinese 
and 7.531 European books, with only 43 911 
visitors | 

‘* Besides these, in most towns of respectable 
size there are generally two or three small cir- 
culating libraries which contain books consist- 
ing chiefly of ligbt literature and historical 
works popularly treated. The ;roprietors of 
these libraries or their assistants go about 
from patron to patron every day. leaving 
with him the books he requires, These books 
are loaned for a small sum, which varies 
according to the quality of books and aso 
length of time during which the books are to 
be kept. There are about sixty libraries of 
this descrir-tion in the city of Tokio alone. 

“The past summer has been very warm 
in Japan, and the farmers are very glad, 
as it has given hore of good crops this au- 
umn. . . ° 

“Yours moery. 
“IT, Tanaka.” 





THE LATE DR ROPERT LOWELL AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


To THe Epitor or THE NaTION: 


&rr: The reason for the Rev. Dr. Lowell's 
leaving Newfoundland was very creditable to 
him. In 1847 there was a severe famire in 
Bay Roberts (Conception Bay), where he was 
stationed as a clergyman of the Church of 
Ergland. The people lived for some weeks on 
a@ scanty supply of potatoes alone, and, when 
these were exhausted, were obliged to eat 
damaged oatmeal. It took a long time in 
those days to communicate with St. Johns, 
Dr. Lowell labored among the people both as 
clergyman and physician (he being both), and 
shared their privations. His health gave way 
under the strain, and he was obliged to leave 
Newfoundland to regain it. If Iam not mis- 
taken, he did not return directly to the United 
States, but spent some time first at Bermuda, 
I give the foregoing from the remembrance of 
a conversation with Dr. Lowell and his wife 
about sixteen months ago. 

I find no mention of the famine at Bay Ro- 
berts in 1847 in any of the histories of New- 
foundland. Seasons of scarcity, when affect- 
ing only limited districts, were proWably too 
common to attract special attention from out- 
siders, Dr. Lowell had nothing to do either 
with the politics or with the material develop- 
ment of the island, and it is these things 
which have chiefly concerned the historians, 
He led there the quiet life of a scholar and 
student of human nature, and was known to 
few besides ‘‘ planters” and simple fishermen. 
There is little, however, in Newfoundland 
history that is better worth knowing than that 
aman s0 gifted in mird and beautiful in cha- 
racter once lived for four or five years in Con- 
ception Bay, and that all his life afterwards 
(I bad his own word for it) he loved New- 
foundland and Newfoundlanders, 

Joun C, CozEns. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y., October 20, 1891. 





THE LATE GENERAL WILD. 


To THe Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Your recent remarks on the eulogy 
bu-iness find an echo in many a disgusted 
bosom, ‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” is an 








excelle::t maxim, no doubt, but witb regard to 
one at ‘east of the biographee- sco ,rofusely 
eulogized in some of the da ly papers, ore can- 
not bui recall that other plain English saying, 
** Least said, soonest mended” Othe other 
band, in the same journals which report these 
“fureral orgies” is given, among ‘ other 
deaths,” a bare notice of the passing away of 
a man of another sort, whose memory ca:ls up 
a thrill or a tear among older 1eaders familiar 
with bis record. 

Brig.-Gen. Edmund A. Wild of Brookline, 
Mass., died at Medellin, Colombia, South 
America, September 4, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Asa young man he was a gradu- 
ate of one of the medical schools of bi- day, 
ani followed the profession of physician in 
the Turkisb service and elsewhere with honor. 
Profession and all else were thrown aside 
without doubt or hesitation when cur civil 
war brcke out, and he entered our volunteer 
army and took his place among the leaders of 
our war for freedom. In one of the early en- 
counters he lost an arm, but continued to 
serve, and earned the respect and admiration 
of all wbo knew him as asoldier. He was one 
of those uncom:romising men about whose 
character and onward course no one could 
ever doubt. Impaired heaith and a maimed 
body were probably the only im; ediments to 
his rising beyond the rank of Brigadier- 
General. 

An instance showing his sense of commercial 
honor will give a touch of his quality in that 
particular. He returned from the war minus 
an arm and alsnost reduced to a living skele- 
ton, and, seeking neither office nor pension, 
went West to earn his living in mining, a few 
friends making up a moderate sum of money 
which they invested in the mine of which he 
took charge, he having also a share in the ad- 
venture. Mining ventures sometimes give 
enormous returns, but often prove failures, as 
this one did. Gen. Wild almost disap;eared 
from sight for some years, keeping in com- 
munica ion only with the nearest circle of his 
friends at the East; but at last a stroke of 
good fortune overtook him, and the first his 
partners in the old mine heard from him was 
an offer to buy back the shares which they 
had taken in it, at the original cost, to be paid 
for out of money he had made in a new and 
successful venture. 

No doubt there are other such occurrences 
taking place from time to time, but they are 
so rare as to make it worth while to record 
this characteristic instance in a life of noble 
courage and self-devotion, Surely there 
should be something more than the inscription 
in some country churchyard, “ Died, Edmund 
Wild, 1891.” SENEX. 








Notes. 


Henry Hott & Co. will publish directly ‘The 
Shield of Love,’ a novel by B. L. Farjeon. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will have ready next 
month ‘C.untess Erika’s Apprenticeship,’ 
from the German of Ossip Schubin, by Mrs, 
A. L. Wister. 

* The Anarchists: A Picture of Civilization 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,’ from 
the German of John Henry Mackay; and 
‘ Holiday Stories,’ by Stephen Fiske, are about 
to be issued by Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. 

‘Elton Hazelwood: A Memoir,’ by ‘‘ Henry 
Vane” (Francis George Scott), is in the press 
of Thomas Whittaker. 

A text-book of ‘Rudimentary Ethics,’ by 
George M. Steele, LL. D., will bear the imprint 
of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
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Ginn & (o. bave in press ‘Short Courses of 
Reading in Engli-b Literature,’ by Prof. C. 
T. Win: bester of Weslevan Univer-iry. 

A translation of Herbari’s * Allgemeine Pa 
dagogik ’ by Henry M. Feikin, hus been edited 
and turnished witb an introduction by O-car 
Brownirg, and will be brought out next month 
by D. C Hea'h & Co., Boston. 

Maemilian & Co. are going to reprint the 
Lincoln’ Inn sermons of tbe late F. D. Mau- 
rice 1p a new edition of sixvolumes, Wehave 
received the first volume, containing twenty 
sermons in 305 ; ages. 

Dulness is the note of the selection entitled 
*Wilham M-rris: Poet, Artist, S cialst,’ 
made trom his writings by Francis Watts Lee 
(New York: Humboldt Publishing Company) 
One feels that it is not alone the vagueness of 
the ideal, but the language, which pro: uce- 
such a soporific effect. Mr. Morris’s archaistic 
style, ap; lied to socialistic discussion, resem- 
bles a political economy in words of one sylia- 
ble for infants, Infantile is the whole quarrel 
with machinery and invention, save (with a 
balting exception) the power loom ; the horror 
of a sur} lus in production, like nature’s abhor- 
rence of a vacuum ; the denunciation of trade; 
and all the sugge-tions of a way out of over- 
porulation, congested districts, too constant 
and inconstant employment, unequal distribu- 
tion of wealtb and leisure, and the other stand- 
ing evils of thestruggie for existence, Norare 
Morris’s socialistic hymns or “chants” at the 
end of the volume any more inspiring than his 
prose argumentation, The ‘* Scciali-ts,” too, 
who wil! sing them are not Lancashire mill- 
bands or East End pauvers. 

Mr. Andrew Lang bimself points out, in the 
pre‘ace to bis ‘ Blue Poetry Book’ (Longmans), 
the striking provortion of Scotch verse, as if 
to redress the balance of Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury,’ where he thinks it odd that the 
ratio sh uld be but one in ten. He overlooks 
here the editor’s aim to make an English an- 
thology; andin giving so much Scotch dialect 
to his ** lads and lassies,” Mr. Lang overlooks 
the influence of bis own nationality in guiding 
him ‘“* by recollections of what particularly 
pleased himself in youth.” He has another ex- 
cuse, however, that he wanted 1 oems of action 
and adventure; and on another side he sought 
poems “fu lof witcbery and music,” which alone 
explains bis selections from Poe. Longfellow 
aud Bryant are the only other American poets 
thus bonored. We have no fault to find with 
Mr. Lang’s defence of his inserting pieces to 
some exient above the child’s comprehension 
—and there are plenty of them; but he seems 
to us to reach a climax when he ends his 
volume with Wordswrth’s allusive sonnet on 
the departure of Sir Walier Scott from Ab- 
botsford for Naples! The particular note of 
British patriotism, for which Campbell has 
been wel] drawn upon, will ring false on this 
side of the Atlantic, On the whole, we prefer 
Mr. Cabot Lodge’s ‘ Ballads and Lyrics’— 
especially because it has no pictures, and such 
pictures | 

Mr. Laurence Hutton, whose work on the 
‘Literary Landmarks of London’ put ail pil- 
grims to the shrines cf literature in his debt, 
has per'ormed the same pious service ‘or the 
Oiber most notable literary city of Britain, 
“the gray metropolis of the North,” toward 
which ;erbaps as many American lovers o! 
literature bend their steps His ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of Edinburgh’ (Harpers) is a thin 
little volume, but it contains much matter 
about the local habitations of the literary wor- 
thies of Scotland; it is ampiy ulustrated with 
both portraits and views of streets and houses, 
and it is made entertaining with anecdoe 
and kept se by the geuuine interest of the 





guide in what be bas to point out. He has 
made one identifica ion that is of spec al sig 
nificance, the bouse in which Scott saw Rurns 
and heard bim speak, It was at Adam Fer- 
gusson’s tha’ this famous meeting took place, 
but there bas been doubt as to where Fergus 
son then lived. Mr. Hution identifies the house 
as Sciennes House, on the norch side of Braid’s 
Pl ce, two doors from the street called “ The 
Sciennes,” and be gives for the first 'imea 
photogra:b of it, In the rest of the volume 
there is nothing to 'e singled oat, but there i« 
much that is taking. and «ccasionally we are 
reminded of some curious tact, such as that 
Scott, who placed a commemoration s' one over 
the grave of ‘* Helen Walker, the bumble in- 
dividual who practised in real life the virtues 
with which fiction bas invested the imaginary 
character of Jeanie Deans,” neglected entirely 
the graves of his parents. His mother lies ** in 
an unmerked and unknown grave” near St 
John’s Church, and bis father’s place of inter- 
ment is to be identified only by the regis- 
ter, which descrites it as ‘tat the foot «f 
the stone marking the foot of the grave 
of A'exa der Grant.” It is said that the 
‘Town Council contemplates putting a memo- 
rial here. 

The pleasant meandering journey which has 
been a source of mild entertainment to readers 
of Harper's under the tide of ** Toe Warwick- 
shire Avon,” is now issued by the Harper- 
with the modest sub-title of ‘ Notes by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch.’ The sub-title defines the cha 
racter of the volume best, and not the Jeast at 
traction of these ‘* notes” consists of the illus- 
trations by Alfred Parsons. Text and cuts 
run on together on fine paper and through 
good margins, making an inviting volume at 
the first glance; but on reading it one is disap 
pointed because the author lacks the touch of 
beauty and charm of style which are so essen- 
tial in sketches of river scenery. The chief 
quality of the volume, therefore, is of the 
guide-book variety, and lies in what is told us 
of localities merely, with the advantage of the 
pictorial collaboration of Mr. Parsons to eke 
out the unpictorial letter-press, It is agreeable 
enough; but one knows he is idling his time, 
and in books meant for idleness even that isa 
defect. 

The issue of the third and f. urth volumes of 
the invaluable Cambridge Shakspere (Macmil- 
lan) gives us opportunity to direct attention 
again to this singularly beautiful and cheap 
edition, desirable equally for students of 
Sbakspere and for ordinary home use. One vol 
ume will be published quarterly until the en- 
tire set of nine volumes 1s cc mpleted, and tbe 
low price at this rate of issue enables any one 
who wishes a really good copy of Shakspere to 
obtain it The notes,which are purely textual, 
furnish new illustration of the painstaking 
thorcughness and indefatigable scholarship of 
the editor, Mr. Aldis Wright 

The seventh volume of Prof. Henry Morley's 
‘English Wri'ers’ (Cassell) continues his en- 
cyclo; edie history of our literature from Cax 
ton to Coverdale, wich the same breadth and 
detail already characterized by us in the no- 
tice of previous issuea A considerable space 
is occupied with an account of the Scorch 

oeta, in which much information about them 
and their writings, not accessible in so conve 
nient a sha e elsewhere, may be found; and 
on the English side of the border the scholars 
who revived learning at the universities, the 
early bistorians, and the writers of the Refor- 
mation, are attended ta. The scope of the 
work may be juaged by the fact that in this 
com aratively ob-cure period Prof. Morley 
makes special mention of upwards of seventy 
authors, besides those who are classed as minor 





and anon) mus lbere are the usual valuable 
bibhograpbies at the end. 

Among the -eries of University Extension 
Manuals, Prof. Knight's * Patiossphy o° the 
Beautiful, being Ourlines of the History of 
© thetices’ (Charle~ Scribner's Son-), deerves 
s ecial attention because of the novelty of ite 
-choame. The author confines himself to an 
account of what thinkers on the rature of the 
beautiful bave given a+ their conclu-ions, 
from the time of Plato and Aristotle, an’ bas 
thus made what is really a history of opinion 
on the subject. Owing to the nature of the 
subject, much of this opinion i« fragmentary, 
and at times is bardly more than suggestive, 
but these portions of the work are hardy less 
valuable than those which reproduce elaborate 
theories such as Schiller’s and Hegel’a The 
predominant strain of thought ts naturally 
Platonizing, but the materialists bave justice 
done to them in stating their views Any one 
who is interested in the fundamental truthe 
that underlie art in all tts forms, whether plas- 
tie or literary, will find here a mine of infor 
mation and suggestion, and especially that 
consensus of thought which is most profitable 
for con¥ clon or conversion, as the case may 
be. Prof. Knight surveyva the whole litera- 
ture of the subject, but, as he remarks, his fa- 
miliarity with minor writers is paturally 
greatest in his own language, and consequent- 
ly the view of British epimion occupies more 
than one-third of the volume America, in- 
cluding Canada, is represented, we regret to 
say, by only fourteen pages, covering the 
period since IS1A, and, except for Emerson, the 
section is quite barren of names of great dis 
tinction, 

A useful little volume on ‘Dante and his 
Ideal,’ by Herbert Baynes (Macmillan), con- 
tains a sketch of the scheme and meaning of 
the ‘Divine Comedy,’ sufficiently ilus rated 
from the other works and the Life of Dante, 
which will serve very well as an introduction 
for ordinary readers, and may profitably be 
consulted by them before undertaking the 
perusal of the work itself. It is very free 
from abstract statement and vague specula- 
tion, and does not undertake to deal with the 
dark portions of the text. I: is, in fact, a sort 
of lecture, such as might be prepared for a 
popular audience, and is as little difficuit as 
the nature of the subject permits; but it is to 
be regretted that the author does not translate 
all be quotes from the Italian and German. 
We take pleasure in recommending it to those 
who may wish to make acquaintance with the 
great poem of Italy and the Middle Age, 
which, unlike most great poems, does re- 
quire an introduction of this sort to re 
move difficulties from the path, A frontis 
piece of Giotto’s portrait of Dante ornaments 
the volume. 

Anedition of the tenth bock of Quintilian, 
by Principal Peterson of University College, 
Dundee, bas just been published by the Claren- 
don Press (Macmiilan). It is a large voiume, 
and the text is preceded by essays upon the 
author himself, the style, languave, and nature 
of his book, with the p ace it holds in literary 
criticism, and upon the manuscripts, The ex- 
planatory notes, printed on the same page 
with the text, are ex'remely full and excellent 
in quality; the critical notes follow in an ap- 
pendix, ‘The editor ascribes considerable im- 
portance to two Harleian MSs, in the British 
Museum; of one of these (No, 2664) he gives a 
collation never before published, and a +peci- 
men page in collotype. Heretotore the only 
worthy edition of this book in English has 
been that of an American scholar, the late 
Prof. Frieze. The present editor bas availed 
himself of the Lest works by Germana, and his 
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book may be highly commended to students 
and scho!ars, 

Mrs. Dyson’s ‘Story of the Trees’ (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons) is a pretty full description of 
English trees, with some account of a few ex- 
otic ones, intermingled with scraps of history, 
mythology, and moral reflections. It is evi- 
dently written with the hope of teaching a good 
deal of the knowledge of trees to children so 
young that they will not be contented with the 
oak unless King Ubarles is hidden in it, or the 
ash unless they can imagine the eagle and the 
squirrel of the ancient Scandinavians in its 
branches, and shudder at the serpent which 
gnaws its root. Tbe book contains much that 
is interesting about trees, and has a good pic- 
ture of an English oak and of a Himalayan 
deodar, and perhaps enough of William Tell, 
Wat Tyrrel, Diomedes, Odin, and other per- 
sonages, historical and mythical, to make the 
botanical part of it digestible, 

Another book of the same general kind is 
Miss Bergen’s ‘Glimpses at the Plant World’ 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard). It is address- 
ed to ‘Dear Children”; but the language is 
often rather involved and above their com- 
prehension. It glances at the field of fungi, 
mosses, ferns, and flowers; has something 
about the transportation of pollen by bees and 
butterflies, and in the last chapters passes from 
“Jack” and his dandelion to plumed and 
winged seeds generaily. It is, however, more 
likely to afford amusement to botanists than 
to attract children by the now fashionable mix- 
ture of sugar-plums and science, 

Poor’s ‘ Handbook of Investment Securities’ 
(H. V. & H. W. Poor) contains a large 
amount of valuable information very badly 
arranged. Financial advertisements have 
been scattered broadcast through the volume, 
and are encountered in the most unexpected 
and inappropriate places. The table of con- 
tents is hidden in a cloud of advertisements, 
and the only index is one of advertisers, The 
collection of facts and figures is probably ac- 
curate, though a cursory examination shows 
that it is not invariably and absolutely so; 
but the judicious investor will do well to bear 
in mind the old adage that nothing is so mis- 
leading as facts except figures. 

‘The Swordsman,’ by Captain Alfred Hut- 
ton (B. Westermann & Co.), is a neat and con- 
venient manual of fencing. The only novelty 
in it is the suggestion of blindfolded lessons 
in defence, which, it is claimed, impart that 
delicate sense of touch which the French call 
sentiment du fer. Considerable space is 
rightly given to sabre-play, which, from the 
military point of view, is the most important 
development of fencing. 

The paraphrase of Charron’s ‘ Traité de la 
Sagesse,’ by Myrtilla H. N. Daly, under the 
title of ‘ A Treatise on Wisdom’ (Putnams), 
is a condensation of the lengthy and frequent- 
ly tedious work of the French moralist. Char- 
rop will stand a very much better chance of be- 
ing readand appreciated in this form, though it 
is an open question whether the enthusiastic 
judgment of Buckle and of the paraphraser 
will be endorsed by a reader acquainted with 
other moralists as well. 

Gazier’s ‘ Petite Histoire de la Littérature 
Frangaise’ (A, Colin & Cie.) is a catalogue of 
biographical notices of authors arranged in 
chronological order, rather than a_ history 
properly socalled. Analyses of the principal 
works, exceedingly brief for the most part, 
aud a very full, though in one respect defec- 
tive, chronological table, are commendable 
features, 

The Revue Critique is by long habit cool in 
tone and chary in bestowing its approval. 
This characteristic emphasizes greatly the un- 





stinted praise which it lavishes in its issue of 
September 28 upon M, Max Bonnet’s book, 
‘Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours’ (Hachette, 
1890). We will not attempt to make any sum- 
mary of an article which is in its full shape 
severely compac’, but merely note it, and the 
book to which it relates, for the benefit of lov- 
ers of the Latin tongue and of pbilologists 
generally. The book, the Revue says, is ‘‘ une 
continuelle legon de philologie,” 

No work of the late P. A. Alarcén was more 
famous than ‘ El Sombrero de tres Picos,’ and 
none seemed more hopelessly untranslatable 
into English. An old folk-tale, saturated to 
the marrow with the Spanish flavor, it was 
an audacious thing in Mr. F. J. Amy to at- 
tempt its translation, as he has done under 
the title ‘ The Cocked Hat’ (Minerva Publish- 
ing Co.). The work is certainly well done; 
barring a few minor slips, it is as well done as 
possible. Even so, the transfer from one lan- 
guage to anotber is attended by inevitable 
loss; and what is racy and redolent of the soil 
in the Spanish too often seems only odd or 
pointless in English. 

The changes in Syria and Palestine within 
tbe past ten years are the subject of a striking 
communication in the London Spectator for 
October 10, Among these the large increase 
of foreign settlers, chiefly Germans and Jews, 
is perbaps the most important. The latter 
now number about 70,000, nearly half of 
wbom are in Jerusalem, which has again be- 
come a Jewish city, three-fifths of its inhabi- 
tants being Jews. Their agricultural colonies 
have increased in number and “* apparently in 
efficiency,” but they are not yet a success, and 
their further progress is checked by the 
recent order from Constantinople ‘‘ that 
no land be sold to Jews,” The governing 
power of the Turk has greatly increased, 
even the turbulent Bedouin tribes  be- 
youd the Jordan having been brought 
under control, so that one may travel 
in that wild region with perfect safety. 
Some of these nomads have actually been pre- 
vailed upon to settle down to agriculture, and 
are becoming fellahin, The plain of Esdrae- 
lon, which formerly was cultivated only in 
small patcbes for fear of the desert marauders, 
is now ‘one almost unbroken sea of wheat.” 
The same is true of the Hauran, a “ wheat field 
which stretches south from Hermon some six- 
ty niles, by some thirty broad.” This region it 
is proposed to open to commerce by the rail- 
way from Haifa to Damascus, for which a 
concession has been granted, The educational 
institutions, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and Mohammedan, have so multiplied 
in efficiency and numbers tbat in Syria the 
opportunities for a thorough education are 
second only to those of the first-class European 
States. The crown of the whole, the ‘‘ centre 
of light and leading for all the Levant,” is the 
American College at Beirut. Among the 
minor changes are the increase of vine-grow- 
ing and of drunkenness, the wearing Frankish 
boots and shoes, and the substitution of Rus- 
sian oil from Batum for the once universally 
used American petroleum, 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, sends us a 
timely addition to his large and valuable 
series of imperial panel photographs, viz., a 
portrait of Bishop Phillips Brooks, It is an 
excellent likeness of the latest disturber of our 
theologic peace. 


—The October number of Mind closes the 
first cycle of that excellent journal, and bears 
in bold letters on its front the announcement 
that Mr, G. F. Stout of Cambridge is hence- 
forward to be its editor, in place of Prof. 
Croom Robertson, resigned. An index to the 





sixteen past volumes, and a word of valedic- 
tory from the past editor, also distinguish the 
present number. All students of philosophy 
will regret deeply that Prof. Robertson’s bad 
health bas forced him at last to relinquish 
duties which he always carried on as a labor 
of love, and for his successful performance of 
which so far he has earned their lasting thanks, 
Mind, in short, bas been admirably edited. 
Impartiality, completeness, and especially 
promptitude of information about new philo- 
sophical books, and punctuality of appearance, 
have all characterized it. We Americans have 
particularly good grounds to feel cordially to- 
wards Mind for its steady hospitality to con- 
tributions from our side of the water, during 
years when no other vehicle of publication (save 
our own somewhat wayward Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy) was open to our lucubrations, 
Now that we have the American Journal of 
Psychology, and shall soon have the bi month- 
ly Journal of Philosophy (about to be pub- 
lished at Corvell), we shall be less dependent, 
What the new Mind will doin its turn with- 
out American psychological contributions re- 
mains to be seen. The study of psychology 
seems in Great Britain—the native country of 
the science—to be sinking to the lowest ebb, 
while in France, Germavy, and the United 
States it advances like a ‘‘ tidal wave.” It 
seems even likely now (with all our new uni- 
versity laboratories for psychology and young 
men in charge of them) that we may fill our 
own journals without diminishing our sup- 
plies of psychological material to the older 
review. 


—Mind and the Revue Philosophique were 
launched almost simultaneously. Mind isa 
quarterly, the Revue Philosophique a monthly, 
The supply of articles for the French journal 
seems to have been the more profuse. More- 
over, if we are rightly informed, it more than 
pays for itself, while its English rival has had 
to make up a large yearly deficit, and, as we 
are now informed by the editor, has been ena- 
bled to do so only through the public spirit of 
Prof. Bain. To be sure, it bas been an ad- 
vantage to the Revue Philosophique to be pub- 
lished in a country which has a ‘*‘ Minister of 
Public Instruction” who by a stroke of his pen 
could order every secondary school in the land 
to subscribe, Nevertheless, the fact distinctly 
appears, when one compares the two periodi- 
cals, that the ‘* philosophical movement” dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has shown a good deal 
more Vitality in France than in England. The 
English universities are partly to blame for 
this —Cambridge, in particular, does almost no- 
thing for the encouragement of philosophic 
study ; and now, as always, England neglects 
organization, and keeps up her old habit of 
trusting to Providence to raise up the needful 
number of private gentlemen and amateur 
geniuses to keep her reputation in the various 
branches of the [deal from going todecay. It 
is true that they have never failed her so far. 
But while waiting for their advent, is it not 
better to organize the secondary talents to be 
ready to c. Operate with them when they come? 


—Mr, Gustav Kruell’s graver is never idle. 
To have produced in the course of six months 
two such masterpieces as bis Lincoln and Web- 
ster was already a tour de force; but he has 
now added a portrait of the late James Ru:- 
sell Lowell which, as it satisfies his family 
and most intimate friends, so will be accepted 
by the public as the most authentic and artis- 
tic likeness extant, ‘‘ All who knew him and 
loved him best who have seen this portrait,” 
writes one of that favored circle, ‘‘ agree with 
me in this estimate of it,” namely, that 
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no better presentation of the poet in 
his latter years can be made. What is 
especially striking in it, from a_ technical 
point of view, is the appropriate difference 
in the treatment between it and the portraits 
of Webster and Lincoln—the absence of man- 
nerism. The character of each person has 
been successfully revealed by the mere method 
of handling, while the connoisseur is at a loss 
to pronounce on the comparative merits of the 
respective engravings. Mr. Kruell has chosen 
to cffer the Lowell at a lower price than any 
of his previous works, but the inference would 
be wholly false that he puts a less estimate cn 
his latest performance. The contrary is more 
likely to be true, and a more popular sale has 
doubtless been anticipated. The original of 
this portrait is a photograph by Pach taken 
early in the present year. Mr. Kruell’s ad- 
dress is East Orange, N. J. 


—The English Dialect Scciety has put out 
three more of its annual pubiications through 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tiiibner & Co. One of 
these, ‘ Ablaut in the Modern Dialects of the 
South of England,’ is translated from Bil- 
bring’s ‘ Geschichte des Ablaute, etc.,’ by W. 
A. Badham, with an introduction by Prof. 
Skeat. The other two are, respectively, ‘ A 
Supplement to the Sheffield Glossary,’ by Sid- 
ney Oldall Addy, and ‘ Rutland Words,’ by 
the Rev. Christopker Wordsworth, There is 
a great deal that is curious in the new 
Sheffield vocabulary, and Mr. Addy holds 
that it bears evidence, ‘“ both in living 
words and ancient field-names,” of a 
strong Norse influence, owing to the Danish 
occupation of the southernmost part of the 
county of York. Thus, be refers ‘“* Old Harry” 
to ** the O. Icel. harri, lord, so that the mean- 
ing is ‘ the old Jord’”; and be connects Organ 
Stubbing, a field in Crookes, with a Celtic root 
argun, ‘a forest,’ which Férstemann guesses 
may be the Hercynia Silva of Cesar and Taci- 
tus. Another odd field-name is Two Days’ 
Work, and there is mention also of One Day 
Work and Five Days’ Work. Abeless,‘ incom- 
petent, careless, listless, awkward’; bastard, in 
the sense of ‘ female’ as applied to a tree, or of 
‘puny’ as applied to a child; and forth put, 
‘energy,’ are other Sheffield peculiarities, In 
Rutland we come upon acquainted, ‘in the 
first stage of courting,’ anew (enew), ‘ enough,’ 
upon which Mr. Wordsworth remarks that 
‘*Prof. Conington, who came from a neighboring 
district South Lincolnshire), more than once,in 
his Translation of Horace, makes ‘ enow’ 
rbyme with ‘due’”; backen, ‘to retard,’ 
which we have heard in use in this country; 
chump, ‘a thick log of wood,’ used also of a 
sturdy child; hewing cry, for ‘hue and cry’; 
not well, ‘unwell,’ the latter word ‘‘said to 
have been coined by Horace Walpole”; and 
Viper’s Dance, for ‘Saint Vitus’s Dance.’ 
“T have heard ‘invitus’ hazarded as the ety- 
mology of the name of this malady,” says Mr. 
Wordsworth humorously, and he proceeds to 
correct a vulgar belief that St. Vitus is a 
saint of the Protestant imagination. ‘' He 
was a noble Sicilian saint, patron of dancers 
and of those who have a difficulty in early 
rising” (June 15, a. D. 303). 


—The first issue of a new edition of Pea- 
cock’s novels comes to us with an introduc- 
tion from the pen of Dr. R. Garnett, whose 
name is a sufficient warrant for the excellence 
of the editorial work. He has chosen ‘ Head- 
long Hall’ (London: J. M. Dent & Co; 
New York: Macmillan & Co.) to begin the 
series, and the publishers have made a very 
pretty book of it, with clear type, an orna- 
mented title-page, a charming little frontis- 











piece, and an attractive cover. The Introduo- 
tion is of the nature of a biographical essay, in 
which the editor bas done the best for a man 
who desired that no life of him should be writ- 
ten. Some privately printed memorials of him 
exist, and out of what could properly be used 
of these and a few other sources of information 
in Dr. Garnett’s own control, together with 
what has been necessarily recorded of bim in 
Shelley’s biography, the present sketch has been 
made. His life was uneventful, but his cha- 
racter was idiosyncratic and interesting; and, 
apart from his fortunein being Shelley’s friend 
ard the recipient of the Italian letters, he won 
a certain place for himself, both as a lover of 
literature and asa producer of a new kind of 
fiction. Dr. Garnett traces its origin to the 
author’s failure in comedy, which he tried 
first; and the style of “that original creation, 
the Peacockian novel,” as the editor calls it, is 
well described by him as “the spirit of comedy 
diffused in exemption from the re-traints of 
the stage, like gas liberated by the disintegra- 
tion of a solid.” These novels, of which ‘ Head- 
long Hall’ is the first, bave not been popular, 
but they have enjoyed the success of being 
liked by a few; they are too much intellectualiz 
ed and too abnormal in their characterization 
of what our ancestors called ‘* humors” to ap 
peal to any but somewhat cultivated and lei- 
surely readers; but they do constitute a special! 
kind, and have an historical interest as one 
type of satirical literature, 


—Very little criticism either of the novels or 
of Peacock’s other works is indulged in by the 
editor, but he makes out his author’s individu 
ality in bis actual life very clearly and agree 
ably, and tells some anecdotes of his life which 
it is pleasant to know. He records, too, Tenny- 
son’s liking for a poem of Peacock’s, called 
‘*Newark Abbey,’ which he quotes, as Fea- 
cock’s poems are not to be included in the re 
print. The verses have great simplicity, with 
grace of feeling, and are not of the sort whict 
would naturally be expected from the author 
of ‘* The Genius of the Thames.” Dr. Garnett 
takes occasion also to make the amende Aono 
rable by retracting some criticism, which he 
now thinks unjust, though not inexcusable at 
the time, made on Peacock when he publi-hed 
in Fraser's the well-known papers on Shelley 
and his first wife. We observe no mention in 
the essay of the sketch of Peacock by Robert 
Buchanan in bis‘ Glance around Literature,’ 
which affords a sympathetic view of him, nor 
of the fact there alleged of his learning Spanish 
when nearly e ghty, a feat whieb certainly de- 
serves to be recorded, if true. Altogether, it 
is pleasant to find that a man who was honored 
by Shelley’s friendship «as more attractive in 
his personality than those who know him only 
through Shelley’s biography would suppose; 
and it is to be hoped that the republication of 
his singular works will be sufticien! ly success- 
fultoinsure its completion, It would seem, 
too, that a minor poet who won the praise of 
Shelley and Poe and also of Tennyson should 
have enough of interest in bis verse to justify 
its reissue by itself, for the edition of his 
works in three volumes is, we believe, bard to 
come by. 


—The most notable letter of Jay, printed in 
the third volume of the ‘Correspondence and 
Public Papers of John Jay,’ edited by Prof. 
Johnston (G. P. Putnam's Sons), is that ad- 
dressed to the President of Congress, May 19, 
1785, recommending that England be ap- 
proached with an offer to share ber privileges 
of cutting logwood in Honduras and Cam- 
peachy—privileges which England berrelf on- 
ly enjoyed under a treaty with Spain. The 





Se 
object of this proposal, which we do not re- 
member to bave seen in print before, was to 
slap at Spain throagh England, and is all the 
more notable as being made on the eve of the ar- 
rival of Gardoqui, charged with the important 
negotiations relating to boundaries, the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and other matters 
that had been pending so long. Why the 
editor should see fit to print this letter, and 
suppress everything of importance that per- 
tained to the subsequent negotiations with 
Gardoqui, is a question difficult to answer. 
rhe Mississippi and Spanish negotiations were 
a most powerful factor from the Revolution to 
the purchase of Louisiana, and were the ori 
gin of that intense distrust of Jay by the 
Southern States which almost overthrew 
Washington's Administration. ‘he positive 
additions to our knowledge which this volume 
brings consist entirely of letters to Jay. A 
note from Washington, enclosing some tickets 
for the theatre, begs that Mr. and Mra Jay 
“may not feel themselves embarrassed in the 
smallest degree, upon the oecasion, if they 
have any reluctance to visiting the theater.” 
A letter from Mrs Jay on the New York ele~ 
tion proves that she was as heen a polittcian 
as her busband, and ai philosopher, toe: 
““Much rather would | lose a crown as you 
bave lost the office contended for, than gain 
an empire upon the terms Gov. Clinton steals 
into his.” Some new letters are printed from 
E. Rutledge, Hopkinson, froup, Richard Price, 
Jefferson, and Franklin, and one more glimpse 
is afforded of Kitty Livingston, of whom we 
would know mora 


—The many errors of this volume would 
justify more than a passing notica The 
manuscript is not followed, omissions are 
made without any marks to indicate them, 
and small attention is paid to a proper preof- 
reading. A little care would have prevented 
the occurrence of such misprints as Oto for 
Otte (173), Munroe for Monroe @O, HumpArey 
for Humphrevs 220, Varrille for Warville 
(S45), or Montiers for Moustiers (162. Temple 
Frank!in may have written *‘ Hudon,” but he 
might bave known better; and we dcubt if 
Mrs Jay wrote Canewort for Gansvoort. In 
the * Life of Jay’ Ceraccbi is spelled correcily ; 
but Mr. Johnston turns itinto Ciracchi The 
dates of letters are often misleading. The 
letter from Hamilton (page 404) is printed 
without date; vet the ‘Life of Jay’ prinis the 
letter with the proper date, November 13, 1790. 
Wasbington wrote on the Ist, not the i5th of 
August (p. 207), and Jay's letter to Jefferson 
(p. 178) was dated the 19th and not the 9:b. 
Why should two dashes and an # be inserted 
on page 245, when a simple reference to the 
printed ‘ Diplomatic Correspondence’ would 
have given the proper words—festina lente? 
It was John, not James Lowell who was in- 
terested in the affair of Soderstrom (not Sa- 
derstrom). 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, 


The History of Human Marriage. By Ed- 

ward Westermarck. Macmillan & Co, 1891, 
A NEW book on the history of marriage is sure 
of a welcome, and its interest is not lessened by 
the fact that, written in English by a foreigner, 
it is introduced to the public by an eminent 
English man of science. Mr. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace, in an introductory note, declares that he 
has ‘“‘ seldom read a more thorough or a more 
philosophic discussion of some of the most dif- 
ficult and at the same time interesting prob- 
lems of anthropology.’ He adds: . 


“The origin and development of human mar- 
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riage have been discussed by such eminent 
writer~ as Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, 
Lubbock, and many others, On seme of the 
more important questions involved in it all 
these writers are in general accord, and this 
agreement has Jed to their opinions being wide- 
ly accepted as if they were well-established 
conclusions of science. But on several of 
these points Mr. Westermarck has arrived at 
different, and sometimes diametrically oppo- 
site, conclusions, and he bas done so after a 
most complete and painstaking investigation of 
all the availsble facts. With -uch an array of 
authority on the one side, and a hitherto un- 
known student on the other, it will certainly 
be thought th»t all the probabilities are against 
the latter. Yet I venture to anticipate that 
the verdict of independent thinkers will, on 
most of these disputed points, be in favor of 
the new comer who has so boldly challenged 
the conclu«ions of some of our most esteemed 
writers. Even those whose views are here o1- 

sed will, I think, acknowledge that Mr. 

estermarck is a careful investigator and an 
acute reasoner, and that bis arguments as well 
as his conciusions are worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration.” 


Our space will forbid us to take any part in 
the tempting controversy of which Mr. Wal- 
lace bere appears as the herald, We shall 
rather confine ourselves to the more modest 
task of attempting toexplain how Mr. Wester- 
marck’s method of examining the subject dif. 
fers from that of his predecessors, They bave 
in the main studied marriage as a purely 
human institution. McLennan, if we remem- 
ber right, does, indeed, suggest that. inasmuch 
as man is a descendant of a simian ancestor, 
the evolution of marriage should be traced 
further back than man; but he did not attemnt 
anything of the sort himself. Like his fellow- 
students, he assumed tbat the problem before 
him was, taking what we know of primitive 
marriage from the evidence of the babits and 
customs of primitive tribes and eoples, to dis- 
cover how primitive marriage and cognate 
customs were probably evolved by man, begin- 
ning with a condition of promiscuity. To 
take a very simple case: if we assume this con- 
dition asa starting point, itis easy to see how a 
system of kinship through the mother might 
spring up, the iden'ity of the father being un 
certain, Then we must by some other : rocess 
explain how it is that the maternal is followed 
and superseded by the pa'riarchal system, kin- 
ship through the father being the only species 
recognized by civilized peoples. We have, in 
other words, a certain body of evidence which 
seems to show that mankind’s marriage cus- 
toms are evolved in a certain orderly sequence 
How, knowing what we do know of man, bis 
nature, appetites, desires, and haoits, can we 
account for this evolu'ion ? 

Now, Mr. Westermarck at the outset parts 
company with those who have pursued the 
subject in this way, and insists that to under 
stand the origin of marriage, we must not 
stop within the limits cf our own species; we 
must examine the habits of animal-, and see 
whether the germs of marriage are not to be 
found among them. Withou' reviewing the 
evidence, we may say that Mr. Westermarck 
finds a pretty steady progression among the 
lowest orders of creation. Defining ‘* mar- 
riage” to be ‘‘a mre or less durable connec- 
tion” between male and female, ‘ last ng till 
after the birth of offspring,” be finds the first 
traces of marriage among the Chelonia; with 
the birds be declares it to be an almost uni- 
versal institution, while among memmals it is 
restricted to certain species only, above all, 
the monkeys, antbropomorphous apes, and 
man, The following is a specimen of the re- 
sults of the evidence of family, or married, 
life among man’s first cousins: 


**When all these statements are compared, 
it is im: ossible to doubt that the gorilla lives in 
families, the male parent being in the habit of 





building the nest and protecting the family. 
And the same is the case with the chimpanzee. 
According to Dr. Savage, ‘it is not unusual to 
see ** the old folks” sitting under a tree regalirg 
themselves with fruit and friendly chat, while 
“* their children” are leaping around them and 
swinging from branch to ioneak in boister- 
ous merriment.’ And Herr von Koppenfells 
assures us that the chimpanzee, like the go- 
Trilla, builds a nest for the young an: female 
on a forked branch, the male himself spending 
the night lower down in the tree” (p. 14). 


The question now arises, assuming it proved 
that marriage is not of human invention, but 
exists in a qualified form among animals, to 
what does it owe its origin? Considering that 
the union lasts till after the birth of « ff«pring, 
and considering also the care taken of the off- 
spring by the father, we may assume that the 
ins'itution is in some way or other connected 
with parental duties, 


‘“*T am, indeed, strongly of opinion that the 
tie which joins male and female is an instinct 
develo; ed through the powerful influence of 
natural selection. It is evident that when the 
father helps to protect the « ff«pring, the spe- 
cies is better able to subsist in the struggle for 
existence than it would be if this « bligation 
entirely devolved on the mcther. Paternal af- 
fection and the instinct which causes maie and 
female to form somewhat durable ailiances, 
are thus useful mental dispositions, which, in 
all probability, bave been acquired through 
the survival of the fittest.’ 


To the question how it can be that among so 
many animals the father never concerns him- 
self about bis progeny, the answer is that mar- 
riage is only one of the means by which a spe 
c es is sustained in the struggle for existe ce. 
When parental care is lacking, we find com- 
pensation for it in some other way. Among 
the fishes, for instance, the number of eggs 
laid is so enormous that the species is pre 
served without care, The young of reptiles 
are from the outset able to take care of them- 
selvés, Among the highest apes, and in man, 
the long period of infancy makes a great deal 
of care necessary, and the necessity for 
care preduces a more or less durable union. 
Thus we reach the following conclusion: 
**Marriage and family are thus in‘imatelv 
connected with each other; it is for the benefit 
of the young that male and female continue to 
live together Marriage is therefore rooted in 
family, rather than family in marriage,” and 
in this Mr, Westermarck states a pr: position 
which appears to be diametrically oppo-ed toa 
fundamental assumption of most previous in- 
vestigators, 

It will be seen at once that this theory is en 
tirely at war with the ccmmonly heid belief 
in a primitive staceof promiscuity. Mr. Wes- 
termarck thinks it more scientific, and in ac- 
cordance with all the evidence on the subject 
derived from natural bistory and the accounts 
we possess of the customs of savage races, to 
reject early promiscuity as an unverified and 
upverifiab!e hypothesis, He firsi examines in 
detai) all the groups of social phe: omena ad 
duced as evi'tence in favor of the hypothesis, 
and shows that they do not rove the fact; and 
with regard to the su: posed conrnec'ion be- 
tween promiscuity and kinship in the female 
line, he declares that there 1s no general cvin- 
cidence of what we consider moral and immo- 
ral kebits with the prevalence of the male and 
female lines among existing savages. Having 
thus shown that the hypothesis of promi-cuity 
has no foundation in fact, he proceeds to de- 
monstrate that it is opposed to “ all the cor- 
rect ideas we are able to form with regard to 
the early condition of man.” There is, for 
example, the fact tbat promiscuity leads toa 
pathological condition very unfavorable to 
fecundity, while infecundity, among sav- 
ages perpetpally fighting with one another, 





implies failure in the struggle for existence, 
But the strongest argument against early 
promiscuity he finds in that disposition to 
jealousy which is the characteristic alike of 
the male quad uped and of savage as well as 
civilized man, Evidence of the indisposition 
of the very lowest races of men to permit the 
sharing of marital rights is discovered on all 
sides, Without going any furiber into the de- 
tails of the argument, the conclusion reached 
is, not that promiscuity or something ap- 
proaching it may not be found here and there, 
but that ‘‘ there is not a shred of genuine evi- 
dence for the notion that promiscuity ever 
formed a general stage in thesccial history of 
mankind, The hypothesis of promiscuity, in- 
stead of belonging . . . to the clays of 
hypotheses which are scientifica'ly permis-ible, 
bas no real foundation and is essentially un- 
scientific.” 

The foregoing will give a good idea of Mr. 
Westermarck’s method, and as to the im- 
portance of the result, it is easy to see why 
Mr. Wallace has so strong an opinion. An- 
thropology, as a science, is founded on the as- 
sumption that mankind tends to pass through 
certain stages of development. A secondary 
assumption, in that branch of it which is de- 
voted to the study of marriage, is that the 
earliest form of the relations of the sexes is 
promiscuity, From this as astarting point we 
have been told we must derive polygamy, 
polyandry, monogamy, the various systems 
of relationship, ete, etc. Mr. Weste: marck 
boldly declares the uy pothesis to be untenable, 
If he is right, the !oundations of the science of 
anthropology seem to require reéxamination, 
The subject is one of which the fascination is 
only equalled by the difficulty, and the 
difficulty is partly inherent in the nature 
of the facts which constitute its ma- 
terials, The evidence consisis not only of 
the recorded history of the customs and laws 
ot civilized man, but of the reports made by 
travellers of the customs and babits of savages, 
representing various prehistoric stages of evo- 
lution, These rey,o1ts are sul ject to more than 
the usual infirmity which attache, to any bu- 
Mian evidence, because they consist of evidence 
on subj cts concerning wh.ch the witnesses 
have gereraly little or no previc us knowledge, 
and as to which they are constantly lable to 
be misled, Add to this that there is the widest 
difference beiween travellers, bo.h in powers 
of observation and generalization, in careful- 
ness, and in freedom from prejudice, aud we 
see that the sif ing of the evidence bearing up- 
on the problems presented by anthropology is a 
task of no ordinary magni ude. We know 
irom experience how difficult i is for any 
traveller to give an account of the habits, cus- 
tom-, and cbarscteristics of any civilized 
country which its inhabiiants or other observ- 
ers will recognize as accurate, yet if we are 
told that the Fuegians are very jealous of 
their wives, or that the Andamanere sre a 
very modest people, we are quite ready to 
accept it as demonstrated fact. 

Another difficulty is that a custom, when 
ascertained to exist, mav represent a normal 
stage in evolution, and may represent some- 
thing very different. Suppose, for instance, 
ali co) temporan ous written records to be de- 
stroyed, what would the future anthropologist 
make of polygamy in Utah, established in a 
monogamous count: y # Would not a ; erfectly 
natural and plausible explanation be tbat the 
Mormons represented a primitive stage in 
American civilization, and would not Ame- 
rica be cited as ancther proof that monogamy 
is everywhere preceded by polygamy? Mr. 
Westermarck’s conclusions, s0 opposed to 
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those usually held, and yet based in the main 
on the same evidence, shows the necessity of 
sifting, as well as accumulating, the evidence 
of the facts which afford the material for the 
ingenious speculations of the anthropologist. 








My Three-Score Years and Ten: An Autobi 
ograpby. By Thomas Ball, A.M. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1891 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are generally pleasant 
reading, and ‘his one is no exception to the 
rule. Though one of the better of the elder 
generation of American sculptors, Mr. Ball is 
hardly an artist of such distinction that an ac- 
count of his life is a de-ideratum in art his- 
tory, nor bas that life been so full of strange 
vicissi ude and interesting circumstance as 
to make the mere recounting of it romantic 
It has been a simple life enough, that of a 
shrewd and thrifty Yankee who, devoting him- 
self to art, made his way in it, and rose from 
humble beginnings to an enviable position, as 
he would have done in any other walk of life, 
by the exercise of his Yankee thrift and 
shrewdness, But the gentle egotism of a vete- 
ran looking back u on the strugzle of life per- 
vades the book, and its somewhat loose and 
co!loquial style and chatty, gossipy manner 
have a distinct charm aad leave an agreeable 
impression. 

Thomas Ball was born in Charlestown, Mass , 
on the 3d of June, 1819, but bis family remov- 
ed, in his early childho: d, to Boston, where 
his youth was passed, His father was a 
** house, siga, and fancy painter,” but, the son 
is inclined to think, possessed an artistic tem- 
perament and longed for a higher class of 
work than he was able todo, Thomash mself 
showed no particular love for or interest in 
art until bis fourteenth or fifteenth year. He 
was gifted, however, with a notable mechani- 
cal aptitude, such as is not infrequent with 
sculptors, which showed itself in ship-build- 
ing and in the making of musical instruments, 
He was exceedingly fond of music, and, in 
laier years, supported himse'!f by the use of 
his voice while be pursued the study of paint- 
ing, the art to which he was at first devoted. 
His scbooling was interrupted when he was 
twelve years old by the death of his father 
and the consequent necessity of earning some 
thing towards his own support and that of bis 
family. He wa: engaged as shop and errand 
boy first by a retail grocer, then by a mer- 
chant tailor, and he has some rather amusing 
stories to tell of hisexperiences in these posi- 
tions, His next ste’, and, as he thinks, a de- 
cisive one in his life, was to enter the em» loy- 
ment of the ‘‘ New E gland Museum,” the 
nucleus of the ** Bo-ton Museum.” His duties 
were to dust ; ictures, clean glass cases, and 
show strarge s about the collections. He 
seems to have had an invincible repugnance to 
the second of the-e du'ies, but he soon made 
himself so useful in repairing ard keeping in 
good order the various mechanical toys of tie 
insti’ ution that he won the good graces of his 
employers and an increase of wazes. At the 
same time, another u ure scu! tor, Who was 
destined ‘o become one of Ball's most inti- 
mate friends, Hiram Powers, was making 
himself simi arly u-eful in a similar position 
in the Cincinnati Museum. 

Ball's fir-t effort in art was made in the Mu 
seum, and was a pencil drawing in profile 
from one of the portraits he was engaged to 
dust. This suggested toa friend the possibili 
ty of bis making a little money by cutting out 
silhouettes of visitors to the Museum. The 
profiles were traced by a machine, but he soon 
began to add the figures by eye, which 
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brought in more money and was useful train- 
ing. He was now determined to become a 
painter, and, after a compromise on wood-en- 
graving which did not last long, had his way. 
He was, as were most artis’s of the day, al- 
most entirely self-trained, but soon began to 
have some success, first with miniatures in oil, 
then with portrai's, and last with ‘ bistorical 
pictures” in the taste of the time—" Christ in 
the Temple,” ‘‘Lear and Cordelia,” ete. —which 
he sold at prices that now seem ludicrously 
smal, but which, he says, were very good for 
those days. Tre only piece of bs painting 
which is reproduced in the volume before us, 
the pcrtrait of his mother, painted in 1841, 
would seem, from the photogravure, to bean 
excellent and dignified bit of work. At this 
time Ball and George Fuller were intimates 
and studio companions, and the sccount of 
their blind gropings after technical excel- 
lence, without guidance of any kind, throws 
much lighton the subsequent work and ca- 
reer of the latter. 

Mr. Ball does not give us the exact date of 
his first attempting sculpture, but it must 
have been some time after 1848—the date of 
his **Christ in the Temple’—and some time 
before 1854, the date of his marriage. The 
occasion of it was a disappointment in love 
which rendered bis regular work—for which the 
lady bad kindly served him as a mode.—odious 
to him, and made him take to modelling as a 
distraction. His first publicly shown bust was 
a small one of Jenny Lind, modelled from pho- 
tographs, at the time of her appearance in 
Boston, It took, and he soon found himself 
with many orders for cabinet-sized busts. His 
first life sized bust was one of Daniel Webster, 
which was finished in the nick of time, a few 
days before the death of the statesman, The 
knack of timeliness Mr. Kall always retained. 
He seems to have f. und sculpture more re- 
munerative than painiing, and about this 
time definitively abandoned the latter for the 
former. 

In 1854 Mr. Ball married and went to Italy, 
where he remained two years. He returned to 
Boston and made a smail model of the eques- 
trian Washington, now in the Pubiic Garden, 
which was much admired by artists and the 
public, and a subscription was started in IS‘S9 
for its erection. It was not finaily unveiled 
until 1869 Orders for work, pubiic and private, 
flowed in upon him, and the rest of bis long 
lite has been that of a highly successful scu!p 
tor. The book becomes largely an account of 
commis-ions received and executed, culminat- 
ing in the great Washington monument for 
the t wn of Methuen, on which he is now en- 
eazed. In 1865 he returned to Fiorence, 
where, with brief intervals, he has res.ded 
ever since. 

His autobiography is the record of an bonor- 
able life, and shows many captivating traits 
of cifaracter, Hon-++ y, thrift, intelligence, 
hum, strong religious feeling, and a firm be- 
lief in good angels and evil apirits, a good 
dea! of modesty and no a little gay vanity, 
seem to be the strongest characteristics of a 
nature not marked by genius or especially 
arustic, but thoroughly wholesome and kind- 
ly. In taking leave of Mr. Ball, we heartily 
wish him many more years aided to the three- 
score and ten he bas spent so well. 





A Translation of Dantes Eleven Letters, 
with Explanatory Notes and Historical Com- 
ments, by Charles Sterrett Latham. Edited 
by George Rice Carpenter, with « Preface by 
Charies Eliot Norton. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 188L Pp, xiii+ 28 


Tats volume, as we learn {rom Prof, Norton's 





preface, is the memorial of a brave young 
scholar who, while still an undergraduate at 
Harvard, was stricken with paralysis, but 
who, in +pite of this calamity, with nothing 
before him but the prospect ‘“‘that his days 
were henceforth to be passed monotonously 
upon the bed, with the little variety of a 
change to the couch or the invaliui’s cbair,"’ 
determined to make the best of the strength 
that remained to bim. He first devoted bim- 
self to getting bie bachelor's degree—the exa- 
minations being held at bis bedside--and 
then, having become interested in the study 
of Dante, he resolved to compete for the prize 
anpually offered by the Dante Society at Har- 
vard. Choosing for bis subject the transla- 
tion of Dante’s Letters, with historical com- 
ments, he accomplished an amount of work 
that can best be understood by those who 
have themselves driven a furrow in the vast 
field of Dantesque literature, and then he 
died a day or two too soon to know that the 
prize bad been awarded to him. 

It is fitting that his work should be pul- 
lished, not only because it bears witness to a 
noble fortitude, but also because it is an ex 
cellent translation of Dante's Letters, hitherto 
neglected by English-speaking scholara All 
of Dante's prose works are now access tle in 
good English versions These letters contain 
so much that bas a biographical interest, and 
throw so many side-lignts on Dante's poetical 
methods and on his philosophy, that ther can 
not be overlooked by any one who wishes to 
understand the greatest man of the med wral 
worl!, and, after Shakspere the greate-t of 
poe's. So far as we bave com;ared Mr. 
Latham’s translation with the original, we 
bave found it uniformly accurate, and, what 
is more, very readable—a difficult achieve 
ment in view of the stiff Latin of the origina); 
it is far more concise and not less clear than 
Fraticelli’s Italian version. 

In the comments Mr. Latham shows not 
only the thoroughness with which be examined 
bis materials, but also a fine historical sense in 
handling them. He gives a vivid picture of 
the Florentine factions at the time of Dante's 
banishment; he traces the history of the 
Counts Guidi and the Malaspina; he teils 
briefly the origin of the Babylonish Captivity, 
and discusses the Scaligeri and Dante's rela- 
tions with them. If in all this there be no- 
thing absolu'ely new, the service which Mr. 
Latham has rendered is not less valuabie; for 
he bas bound together facts from many dis- 
tant sources, and he has sifted the wheat from 
a great heap of critica! chaff. So much has 
been written about Dante that it is of prime 
importance that some clear and competent 
mind should sum up from time to time the re- 
suits of voluminous er:ticism. 


We point out a few errors and make a few 
suggestions in order that the next edition of 
this book may be better even than the first; that 
there will be another edition we have no doubt, 
because it is unlikely that any one will try to 
improve on Mr. Latham’s translation. Sesto 
(p. 6 should be ward, because, although Fio- 
rence was originally laid out in sixths, a- E ig- 
lish towns were ]-id out in fourths (wards), 
the word came to have a more general mean- 
ing. lt would be well through ut to translate 
the party names, ‘*‘ Neri” and “ Bianchi”; on 
p. 9, for “* The Neri or Gue!phs was” real were. 
* Paladin of the Roman Court” ( .. 36) should 
b- Palatine, as the former word has acquired 
a special sign ficance. Marchese, which fre- 
quently occurs, should be Marquis, especially 
as Mr. Latham un:formly uses the English 
equivalent of other titles. ‘* How he sules me 
you may discover in the accompanying 
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rhymes” (p. 66) is altogether too free a para- 
phrase of the Latin text, ‘‘inferius extra sinum 
preesentium requiratis”; especially as this is 
a much disputed passage, and as it is by no 
means certain that the canzone which follows 
was sent by Dante with the letter. On p. 107, 
**q article” should be ‘an article,” and on p. 
130, note 2, coincisely should be concisely. 
Actually (p. 160) hardly gives the force of the 
lialian corporalmente; on the same page 
togaed would be preferable to togated, Ona p. 
161, straniero should be rendered foreign, 
rather than strange. Trastiverine (p. 172) 
should be Jransteverine, Instead of Tullius 
(p. 201) why not the good old English Tully? 
For ‘* Scaramella dei Scaramelli,” read degli 
(p. 227); for Sassoulo read Sassuolo (p. 229). 
Monselici and Esti (>. 242) should be Monseltce 
and Este. Puliciano is printed right on p. 247 
and wrong on p. 253. Cangrande is frequent- 
ly printed for Can Grande. 


These letters give sufficient evidence, if any 
were needed, of the chilling and desiccating 
quality of the scholastic philosophy. That a 
mind as intense and fiery as Dante’s could not 
shake off the numbness which long exercise in 
the processes of the schoolmen brought upon 
him, is a final condemnation of those processes, 
The poet broke free; the prose-writer remain- 
ed fettered and palsied by them. No one 
would suppose that the author of the eleventh 
letter could also be the author of the thirty- 
third canto of the Inferno. Occasionally, 
of course, even in the Letters, we come upon 
Dantesque expressions, but in general they are 
crabbed and, as Balbo said, almost barbarous 
in style; very different, for instance, from Mil- 
ton’s prose pamphlets, to which, so far as 
regards their intent, they may not improperly 
be compared. But their value, as we stated 
above, is independent of their form, since they 
furnish clues to portions of Dante’s career 
that would otherwise be unknown, The third 
letter, in which Dante writes to Moroello 
Malaspina concerning a love affair in which he 
wis entangled with a woman of the Apennines, 
we cannot think is genuine; not because we 
deem it impossible that Dante should fall vio- 
lently in love when be had entered upon mid- 
dle life, but because we deem it out of keep- 
ing with what we know of his character that 
he should have gushed in the fashion of a 
youth of eigbteen about his amour. The 
critics have been so bothered by this let- 
ter that they have either rejected it al- 
together or bave gone far afield after some 
recondite interpretation, Troya suggested 


‘that it is a cipher “‘treating of secret po- 


litical negotiations”; Bartoli would have it 
that the woman who captivated the Poet was 
not of flesh and blood, but merely an allego 
ry of Florence; Gaspary was willing to allow 
that the woman really existed, but he argued 
that the love she inspired was purely Platon- 
ic. The chief reason for retaining this letter 
is that it terves as a preface to the Canzone, 
Amor, dacché convien pur ch’io mi doglia, 
which is allegorical after Dante’s usual man- 
ner; but for our part we would dismiss 
it, together with all stories of ‘‘the wcman 
with the goitre,” until incontestable prvofs of 
their genuineness sball be discovered, Of the 
other letters we cannot speak in detail. The 
eighth gives an «musing account of Dante’s 
mission to Venice; the tenth, whether authen- 
tic or not, certainly expresses sentiments of 
noble self-respect and dignified scorn that we 


believe were characteristic of Lim; the ele- 
venth, after its cumbrcus excrdium, is the 
most importart, because in it Dante reveals 
the plan and sigrifea ce of the ‘Divine 
Cumedy.’ 





In closing, we would again emphasize the 
fact that Mr. Latham’s work will be of per- 
manent value to English students of Dante, 
and we can but regret that so fine a scholar 
and so brave a man should have been cut off 
8o early. 





B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives Relating to America, 
1778-1788. Vol. X. Nos, 920 to 1058, Lon- 
don: B, F, Stevens, 


We have now before us the tenth vo'ume of 
Mr. Stevens’s great collection. The number 
of manuscripts of which copies in facsimile 
are furnished is one thousand and fifty-eight. 
It is time, therefore, to consider the general 
character and utility of the work, and its im- 
portance as acontribution to our knowledge of 
history. 

As we predicted when the y;ublication of 
these documents was first proposed, no impor- 
tant historical discovery has been made in con- 
sequence of them. The ground had been too 
often and too carefully worked over. The re- 
searches of a long line of investigators, from 
Sparks to Doniol, had been too thorough, Con- 
cerning few periods are documents moye nu- 
merous than they are about this one; and 
while the historical scholars of other countries 
Bave had many national crises to study, those 
of America have been more restricted. Our 
colonial history is the tale of small beginnings, 
interesting and important chiefly in view of 
subsequent events. The affairs of colonial 
New Jersey and Carolina are seen principally 
in the reflected light of later days. Only with 
the Revolution do these regions become illumi- 
nated by the broad glare of general history, 
and after 1789 the United States sink again 
fora long time into comparative obscurity. 
While the most momentous and the most pic- 
ture:que events of modern times were occur- 
ring beyond seas; while France was overturn- 
ing her monarchy and setting up her empire; 
while her armies were overrunning Europe, 
and the civilized world was joining in the 
struggle, America played but a subordinate 
part. 

Nor has that part itself proved particularly 
attrac.ive to her historians or to their readers. 
How many of those who see this notice could 
relate the incidents of the war which their 
country once waged with France ? How many 
have any minute knowledge of that much 
better-known struggle with England of which 
very old people sometimes speak as ‘‘ the late 
war,” and to the widows of whose veterans we 
still pay pensions? After 1815 the whole 
world appeared to sit still and rest for a gene 
ration, It was not until 1860 that anything 
happened in our country greatly to occupy the 
historian. The events of that year and of 
those which followed are passing but now from 
the region of personal controversy to that of 
impartial history. The historical material of 
that time is still making, in the shape of auto- 
biographies, monographs, and reminiscences, 
The American lovers of documents (and the 
taste is as distinct a one as that for caviare) 
have therefore been fairly driven into the Re- 
volutionary field, and few corners of it have 
been left unexplored. Mr. Stevens has had 
many predecessors. He has gleaned indus- 
triously after them, but his garners contain 
but gleanings after all. 

It is to be wished that the methods of this 
collection could have been applied to some of 
the more important papers which were print- 
ed long ago, and perhaps bave been repeatedly 
printed. A facsimile carries conviction with 
it as few copiescan. It may be altered only 





by gross fraud; and such honest and well- 
meaning tampering as that of which even 
great editors have sometimes been guilty, is 
rendered quite impo:sible. Here is no chance 
for abridgment. The important sentence can- 
not be extracted, and perhaps changed in 
meaning for want of its context. The page 
must be given whole or omitted. A corre- 
spondence that was really important might 
be advantageously treated in this way. Until 
that of Washington, for instance, has been 
thus published, we shall not feel that the final 
edition of his writings has beenreached. With 
them, it ie true, one reason for facsimile is 
lacking which exists in regard to the letters 
of many famous men. No one can mistake 
Washington’s meaning on account of his hand- 
writing. The greatest of Americans has 
hardly been surpassed in the simple art of pen- 
manship, His chirography was at once legible 
and full of character. But many important 
people have writtea execrably, and the most 
painstaking editor must sometimes be in doubt 
as to what they say. To go no further than 
this collection, the letters of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton are sometimes hardly decipherable. When 
this is the case, we are grateful to tke editor 
who puzzles them out for us; but we may be 
glad of the means to assure ourselves that our 
own reading of the hieroglyphics coincides 
with his, 

But with less important papers, like many of 
those before us, the value of the method is far 
more doubtful. In respect to not a few of 
them it may fairly be said that no one would, 
by any possibility, wish todo more thar glance 
at them sufficiently to satisfy himself of their 
unimportance, They are reports of spies, full 
of inaccurate information; letters of advice 
that never was taken; petitions for aid that 
was refused. In the present volume are eight 
distinct warrants given at length, permitting 
various persons to visit Henry Laurens when 
a prisoner in the Tower. The method of fac- 
simile makes it impossible for us to glance and 
skip. Wecan no more abridge dccuments in 
our reading than Mr, Stevens in his editing. 
We can leave cut a page, and so could he, but 
we cannot persuade ourselves that we have 
taken in the gist of it at a general view. 

And perhaps, after all, the chief value of 
this work is closely connected with its very 
tediousness, After the student has spent time 
and eyesight on the thousand papers, short 
and long, of this collection, he will understand 
better than ever before that great affairs are 
not often managed off-hand by the sudden 
flashes of genius of a few great mer. An at- 
mosphere will have been created in his his- 
torical picture. Beside Washington and La- 
fayette, and the Howes, and Clinton and 
Cornwallis, beside Franklin and Vergennes 
and the picturesque Beaumarchais, he will see 
a crowd of rather shabby figures struggling 
aud striving to promote or hinder the action 
of the leaders. He will recognize that their 
lies and jealousies and vanities had an in- 
fluence, were it only by disgusting and 
fatiguing their betters. Therefore it is worth 
while that such a collection as this should 
exist and that a few earnest scholars should 
read it. Therefore, every great library in 
America which collects books concerning our 
national history, should bave Stevens’s Fac- 
similesupon its shelves, Therefore, the young 
student who proposes to take up history 
seriously may well spend the many hours re- 
quired for the perusal of these ponderous 
volumes, 

Occasionally we find something interesting 
as to the state of civilization a hundred years 
ago; although, in this respect, these manu- 
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scripts are not very rich, far less so than any | distance alove. In spite of-warnings to the 


good memoir or book of travels of the period. 
Thus in the tenth volume wa come on the fol- 
lowing bit of news, in a letter written by Wil- 
liam Eden, from Dublin Castle, on the 22d of 
January, i752: 

‘* I came to town yesterday fora five hours 
conversation as usual :—atter which we held a 
Couneil in order to issue the Frutum Fulmen 
of a Pri clamation against some justices of the 
peace and otbers on the lanks of the Shannon 
for plundering a Portucuese ship under pre 
tence thst she was a wreck because she had 
fired a signal of distress the day before ; at the 
time of plundering she wax lying safe al an- 
chor,—in ihe week before, at Galway, the 
troops were forced to fire on a large mob who 
persisted in the same laudable occupation upon 
the cargo of an unhappy vessel that had been 
driven ashore.—I believe that we shall try the 
effect of an act to charge all these depreda- 
tions in future upon the barony where such 
outrages happen.” (1049.) 


One other purpose these papers may serve, 
especially when the promised indexes are pub- 
lished. The genealogists and biographers may 
find material in them. They may help to 
solve the interesting question what some in- 
significant person was doing on a day when he 
did nothing very particular. Somebody’s al- 
most forgotten great-grandfather may be re- 
lieved of an imputation, or sub‘ected to one, 
and genealogical societies may be thrown in- 
to a ferment, Here and there, on the other 
hand, a true bit of character may be revealed 
or a truly interesting incident related, 





The Frinciples -f Strategy: Ulustrated main- 
ly from Americ:n Campaigns. By Lieut. 
John Bigelow, jr, U. S. A. With illustra- 
tions and mars. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 4to, pp. 200, 

Mr. BiGELow has made the praiseworthy at- 
tempt to supply American students with a re- 
statement of some «f the leading principles of 
military science as taugbt by the more recent 
European authorities. These he has copiously 
illustrated by examples drawn from all the 
wars in which the United States have bad 
part, especially the late civil war, The maps 
are sketch-maps, in which minute topography 
has not been attempted, and by far the 
greater part of them refer to Grant’s Vicks- 
burg campaign, twenty out of thirty-two being 
devoted to the movements of the month pre- 
ceding the siege of that city. The method 
pursued is to state a principle or rule of stra- 
tegic movement in technical form, explain 
and illustrate it by geometric diagram when 
pos:ible, and then briefly refer to some ex- 
ample of its application in the history of Ame- 
rican wars. The execution of the task is 
creditable to the author, and cannot fail to be 
of great service to his brother officers, both in 
giving them the form in which current avtho- 
rities cast the principles and maxims of strate- 
gy, and especially in stimulating them to read 
our own history with constant reference to 
these principles, 

The numerous geometric diegrams give, at 
first glance, the air of a treatise upon anexect 
science to that which, afier all, can never be- 
come such, and must always remain a fie’d in 
which physical, mora!, and mental forces are 
combined in complex ways that refuse to be 
reduced to mathematical statement. In his 
treatment «f the subject of the strategic move- 
ments of armies respectively advancing against 
or covering a line or a position, the author 
faithfully fellows the authorities who strive 
to refer all che conceivable cases to appropri- 
ate ge‘ metric formu’, in which the area of 
Command is shown to be limited by circular 
curves and hyperbolic curves determined by 





contrary, the reader is so apt to be mis 
led by such an apyaratus of diagrammatic 
mathematics that it may be fairly questioned 
whether it does not do more barm than good, 
Distance is only one of the numercus elements 
of the problem of moving armies, ‘The smooth- 
ness or roughness<«f roads, hills and hollows, 
bridges and fords, defiles and plains, marshes 
and sands, tides and streams, reins and snows, 
darkness and light, heat and cold, all enter 
into the physical discussion, to say nothing of 
the inteilectual and moral elements and the 
personal factors of different sorts, 

lf we were to seek one element to stand as 
index ofthe combined ones, that element 
would not be distance, but time. Whether 
the covering force can reach a threatened 
point before an attacking one, is, in terms, a 
probiem of time. How many hours away is 
eaci? This includes marching avilily, cha- 
racter of roads and of the country, cbsiacles 
of every natural and artificial kind, and the 
like. Distance is the simplest, and, in some re- 
spects, the least important of all the elements. 
It might be possills to incluie in a diagram 
the modifications of your regular curves 
caused by the topographical and other condi- 
tions, but when it was done, the curve would 
be so irregular and anomalous that the appli- 
cation of geometric rules to it would be palpa- 
bly ridiculous. It would seem more wise 
then, toomit the mere gecmetiric statement 
and diagrams, and to begin at once wi h the 
natural conditions of (he prc b'em. Instead of 
a dcezan figures illustrating the relation of 
points to lines, give us a dezen good sketches of 
different topographical situations with the 


varied classes of obstacles and 


iff 
ly to be found in practice; and if we must 
have a unit of common measure by which to 
compare them, let it be the fime it will take 
a given body of troops to march to a critic 
point, in view of all known conditions, The 
Confederate cavalry general Forrest would 
have gone crazy if he had been required to 
follow the so-called demonstrations in the 
work before us, but be was never beless pas sed- 
master in the art of “ getting there first with 
the most men.” 

It is not intended by this to intimste that 
the gaometric illustrations referred to are not 
simple enough and clear enough In themselves. 
The objection ts that they demonstrate nothing 
of practical value, and that the u e'ul know 
ledge of handling an army has not been begun 
when the mathematical theorems bave been 
mastered. In this, however, Mr. Bigelow has 
followed such high authori'y that the criti- 
cism does not apply to him so much as to the 
current tendency to give rigid form to sub- 
jects of investigation of which the elements 
will not admitit. Nothing butcomme:ndation 
can be given to the efforts of cur younger of- 
ficers in the army to apply the teaching cf 
European writers to the actual conditions of 
warfare on this continent. Whether the con- 
lict be with the aborigines or between civil- 
ized communities, the charac'er of the coun- 
try makes it necessary to modify all accepted 
1 in circum- 
stances every way different from ‘hose of old, 


ru‘es when they are to be ap: lie 


compact, and densely populated Sates. To 
point out these d fferences, to show the inven- 


ions and new methods which tiey have occa- 


sioned, and thus to give American militarr art 
the flexibili 
which belor 


ty and the progressive character 
g to it, are noteworthy and valu- 

able features of Mr. Bigelow’s book. 
Tbe analysis ard criticisms of several cam- 
paigns of the civil war are clever and inte 


resting. An cccasional error is a!most inevi- 








table when the author has to gather his fact 


trom the vast ard. as yet, almost disorganiaed 
ma:s Of material, In his outline of the A 

lanta campaign he makes Schofle d seize the 
crossing of the Chattahocchee at Ros@ell; it 


was ef the mouth of Soap Creek, a rumber of 
miles nearer Sherman's centre He deseribss 
the Army of the Potomac as “disorgan 
after the second battle of Ball Run; wi 


ever may bave been its morole, rot a brigade 
or regiment had iost its organiza’i wi 
marched hack to Washingtor H 

have taken the fleld again, im media ely, ha 
it been otherwise, In the Shenandoah can 
paign of 1502, Banks's troops are said to have 


been, from the beginning, ‘‘nominaliy at 
least, under the command of Gen, Frémon 
Banks and Frémont commanded separate de 
partmen’s, wholly independent of each other, 
and each responsible only to the War Depart 
mentat Washington, This separation of re 
8; Opsibility was one of the causes of disaster 
There are rather more typographical and 
other minor errors than should be in such a 
book. Meade is sometimes spelled Mead. Ed 


ward Johnson (a subordinate of “S onewall” 
Jackson) is called Johnsten, lt is important 
to keep the Johnsons and Johustons separate 
the Con‘edera Army I a ( » 
rat ‘ er S Chie R A ‘ 
F enc arsba aled La ( (a 
? rad ve t r Shie . > 
los re sposet f as Generals ‘ , 
m cam ale Mast ¢ > a 
but thev mar the appearance « » alrg 
ges of a book rightly as; RN . Y 
} Uriance, 
4 Fe rg Part 1V. of el c ple 
I } lier ber Spe i A; € I 
& Ce Lsv1 
THERE is something her he e! 1 
tion with which Mr, Spence inder‘akes, wit! 
declining strength, the increasirg labor o 


lifting to their proper place the cu minatin 


parts of his pt 


philosephical edifice Ax thi 
structure rises. the storms of crite sm beat 
upon it more flercely, and whatever ins: ffi- 


ciepes may bave existed in its fc undation, be 








c ease of th 
suyer t weight; but Mr. Spencer toil 
stea ifasti i serenely or His vogor me 
be lessened, but not hise fiderca To cha x 


our metaphor, the throng of enthu-iastic cra 

saders with which his early steps were attend- 
ed bas wofully diminished, thinned out br 

death, and desertion, and discouracemeant at 
the unforeseen arduousness of the yi'grimace 
and the unexpected remoteress of the goal; 
but they cannot accuse their leader of any va- 
riableness or shadow of turning. No doubts 
have ever arisen in his mind concerning the 
all-sufficiency of his philosophical principles, 
and, though he stand alone, like Ati anasius, 
he knows that in the fulness of evolu‘ion the 
world wiil advance to bis position. 

The theory of e hics advanced by Mr. Spen 
cer was laid before the public so long ago, in 
his *‘ Social Statics’ and in the more recen? 
* Data of Ethics,’ that it calls for no frest 
criticism. No one can deny that, as a practi- 
cal system, it is pure and elevating, and for 
most of the many peope who are no lonze: 


affec ei by the sanctions of the (hbristian rel 


gion, the rules of such asystem would furnish 
wholesome gudance. Whatever views may 


be entertained of the origin of cur feelings of 
duty or obligation or rightness, no one insists 
more earnestiy than Mr. Spencer upon the 
imperative character of the dictates of con- 
science, or shows more impressively the evi) 


ote stone 
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resul's of disobeying these d‘ctates, But his 
talent for {nvective is too freely employed in 
this latter direction, Socie\y being at presentin 
the midst of an evolutionary relapse or back- 
sliding, Mr. Spencer wexes wroth at society; 
but he mht wisely ask himself if be does 
well to be angry, for this relapse is only an 
illustration of his principle that all motion is 
rhythmical. I: must come cut right in the end, 
for evolu ion requires it, and why shculd we 
try to hurry the grinding of the mil's of the 
Unknowable? Doubtless it is true, as Carlyle 
said, that the population of England is so 
many millioas, mostly focls; but the majority 
cannot be expected to receive this unflattering 
doctrine gl.dly, and are not to be converted 
to it by har-h words, We heartily agree with 
Mr. &pencer in his condemnation of the ms- 
chievous action of g vernment, but we would 
have him a sail it with an orderly indictment 
and not a railing accusation, 

Justice, according to Mr. Spencer, requires 
“that each individual carrying on the ec'ions 
which subserve his life, and not prevented 
from receiving their normal results, good and 
bad, shall carry on these actions under such 
reatraints as are imposed by the carrving on 
of kindred actions by other individuals, who 
have similarly to receive such normal resul's, 
good or bad.” The qualification that the ac. 
tions are to b> such as subserve 1 fe is inserted 
because the principle that ‘‘every nian is free 
to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equel freedom of any other man,” 
would permit injury to another by one willing 
to submit toinjury in return, But the limita- 
tion to actions which subserve life is, as Mr, 
Spencer declares, practically equivalent tosay- 
ing that the greatest sum of happiness is the 
ultimate end. We bave thus two principles 
of justice, and as there cannot be two ultimate 
principles, it is neces-ary to choose between 
them. Although Mr. Spenesr u es language 
that would not be out of place in the mouth of 
an intuitional moralist, he is to be classed as 
a utilitarian, tte principle of equal freedom 
being a condition of attaining the greatest 
amount of happiness, 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Spencer has 
discovered the substantial identity of his prin- 
ciple of «qual freedom with that of Kant. His 
attention was called to the likeness a number 
of years ago, but he states tbat, owing to his 
irability to read German, he was unable to 
salisty him-<elf that it existed until recently, 
when he succeeded in finding a translation 
that convinced him. He points out, however, 
thet Kant derives bis principle from a “search 
in the pure Reason,” while the Spencerian 
pri: cip'e is to be regarded ‘‘ as expressing the 
primary condition which must be fulfilled be- 
fore the greatest happiness can beschieved by 
similar beings living in proximity.” Again, in 
Kant’s formula the negative element, or obli- 
ration to respect limits, is the dominant idea, 
while in Mr. Spencer’s case, the positive ele- 
ment, the right to freedom of action, is repre- 
sen'ed as primary. The latter aspect is per- 
baps better adapted to the requirements of 
evolution, 

As to land tenure, Mr. Spencer admits that 
he took a position in his ‘ Social Statics’ that 
he cannot now defend. His discussion of the 
rights of women and children, the right of 
suffrage, and the nature and constitution of 
the State, is marked by his usual vigor, but 
can scarcely be said to a’d very much to our 
knowledge of the problems, The chapters up- 
on the duties of the State and the limits of 
State duties contain a great deal of Mr. 
Spencer’s most emphatic denunciation, but, as 
we have said, it is dcubtful if he makes so 


deep an impression as he desires, or as his 
argument, stated calmly, would effect. 





Early Travellers in Scotland. Edited by P. 
Hume Brown, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1891 

THE idea of bringing together in one volume 
the testimony of a number of travellers, visit- 
ing a country at intervals during several cen- 
turies, so as to enable the reader to weigh and 
compare the good and the evil reports, is cer- 
tainly an excejlent one, The j; resent volume 
contains extracts, more or less judicious, from 
the descriptions of visitors to Scotland, begin- 
ning with Edwara I. in 1295, and ending with 
Thomas Morer in 1689. The books frem which 
these ex'racts have been made are for the most 
part difficult of access, and they are admira- 
ble illustrations of the truth cf the proposi- 
tion that a part is sometimes better than the 
whole. A sufficient instalment of each writer 
is given to show the general tone and ten- 
dency of his observations, ard by the elimina- 
tion of exaggerated praise or blame a residuum 
is obtained which is probably an accurate 
picture, 

As late as the erd of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Scotland was regarded as a strange coun- 
try where strange things might very well hap- 
pen. Even its geography was a matter of 
conjecture, and until the publication of Mer- 
eator’s Atlas in 1595 it was believed that it 
stretched far to the eastward in the direction 
of Norway. Many of the travellers whose ac- 
counts are here quoted had evidently read 
Hector Boces’s History, published in 1527, and 
they reproduce with childlike faith his won- 
derful stories of floating islands, barnicles (or 
wooden geese that fell from fir trees and came 
to life in water), and many other suppositi- 
tious freaks of nature, Frois:art was in Scot- 
land about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and seems to have been particularly 
struck by the sustaining qualities of oatmeal 
as food and ty the niggardly character of the 
inhabitants. He tells how the French nobiles 
who made an expedition to Scotland in 1585 
in order to drive out the Englisb, were 
practically imprisoned by the Scotch until 
money bad been deposited in Bruges to cover 
the expense of their beard and lodging—a 
curious instance of what bankers call an arbi- 
trage operation in excbange. Pope Pius IL. 
describes how the beggars at the doors of 
Scotch churches in the middle of the fifteenth 
century ‘“‘departed with joy on receiving 
stones as alms, which stones t eing cf a sulpbu- 
rous nature were used instead of wood for 
fuel.” Coal mines bad, in fact, been worked 
as early as 1300, although peat was the com- 
mon fuel, Estienne Perlin found the country 
in 1551 “ poor in gold and silver, but plentiful 
in provisions, which are as cheap as in any 
part of the world, and truly the milors of that 
country and the gentillemans who have any 
money may live very comfortably.” The lat- 
ter part of this description is still true in this 
present year of grace, Fynes Moryson, a stu- 
dent of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, says 
that in 1598 for the lending of £60 there were 
plenty of good citizens of Edinburgh who 
would give the lender board and Icdging as 
long as the Joan continued—showing either a 
very high rate of interest or a very low rate of 
living expenses, 

Taylor, called the water-poet, considered 
Sterling Castle fully equal to Windsor, and 
declared that there was not such another hali 
either in Scotland or England except West- 
minster Halil, ** which is now no dwelling hall 





for a prince, being long since metamorphosed 


into a house for the law and the profits.” For- 
tunately for bim,he did not take passage in the 
Mayflower, then about sailing, for even in 
Scotland he complains of beirg stung by the 
‘““musketaes, a creature that hath sixe legs 

and lives like a monster altogetber upon man’s 
flesh,” Perhaps the most interesting traveller 
that ever visited Scotland—more iuteresting 
than Dr. Jobnson him-elf--was “rare Ben 
Jonson,’ who walked to Edi: burgh and back 
for a wager in 1618, and wrote an account of 
his adventures in verse, the manuscript of 
which was unfortuna‘ely burnt in 1620. In 
the year 1655, Thomas Tucker was sent to 
Scotland by Parliament to report on the trade 
of the country, and he made a remarkable 
prophecy in regard to the future growih of 
Glasgow, based on what he called the ** mer- 
cantile genius” of her yeople, aithough at 
that time there were only a dczen small ves- 
sels belonging to the port, and the shallowness 
of the river caused the merchants much trouble, 
Then came Richard Franck, who had been a 
trooper of Cromwell’s and went to Scotland in 
1656, mainly, it would appear, because he was 
al.ver of nature and an enthusiastic angler. 
So plentiful were salmon in those days that 
servants, in making engagements, stipulated 
that they should not be compelled to eat sal- 
mon more than three times a week. In con- 
trast to this is the statement of the next tra- 
veller, Thomas Kirke, that in 1679 the High- 
landers were in the babit of cutting steaks 
from the living cow, just as James Bruce after- 
wards charged the Abyssinians with doing; 
but there is no confirmatory evidence on this 
point. The last traveller on the list, Thomas 
Morer, fcund that the Scotch were ‘ great 
criticks in pronunciation and often up) raid us 
for not giving every word its due scund, as 
when we cail enough ‘ enow’ cr * enuff’ with- 
out making it a guttural, but neglecting the 
gh as if not wiiiten.” 

From these illustrations the reader will per- 
ceive that there is here a mine of curicus so- 
ciological and general information about the 
country and iis inhabitants, and the book is 
certainly one which no Sco:chman’s library 
should be without. 
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Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1890, to 31st December, 1890...... $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

POMGOET., TOI. oc ccc rcvcescssesessouce 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums...... Baa eeweeeen “85, 187, 7,162 $8 


Premiums marked off from lst J anuary, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890........... $3,792,974 46 


Losses paid during the same 
BOTTI sock ccc ccsssccsess $1,423,467 21 


Returns of Pre- te 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $753,158 86 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


INE Dh vives ceacseeresvacsveses 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank..........+es05 PeeReRe wees 198,428 18 


AMOUNE....ccccccccccccsevccccccscccses el: 2,627, 334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. fs declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1890, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 


A. A. Raven, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
Jos. H. Chapman, Chas. P. Burdett, George L. Nichols, 
James Low, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, C.H. Marshall, Wm. G. Boulton, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. D. Leverich, R. H. Hoadley, 
Jas. G. De Forest, N. Denton Smith, Joseph Agostini, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Geo. W. Campbell, 
William H. Webb. George H. Macy, Vernon H. Brown, 


Horace Gray, Lawr’nce Turnure, C. de Thomsen, 
Wm. E. Dodge, W. P. Brown, Leander N. Lovell, 
John L. Riker. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
nf H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 





Capital autborized.............. . . $4 000 000 00 
RN CU TD <5 605408 005%. 0's s-00% 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and uadivided. profits... 830,396 67 
NIG Fo vice es Wvdebn e Cow eeneenee 14,074,313 56 


This company solicits correspondence about all 
first-class investment securities. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Wa- 
ter, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds 
; Issues its debentures and neyotiates mortgage 
oans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice- President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas. 





New York, 208 Broadway. | B , oA i ag omy St, 
Phila, 4th & — S a= Y, Missouri 
London, Englan 


Berlin. jaa 


LEI Gee TAS 
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